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ABSTRACT 

ihis special issue presents the speeches, surve^y^, 
and workshop neports of the University of Texas Conference on the 
Research ^Cojipon^nt of the Ph.D, in English and Foreign Languages held 
in Austin in Deceml^jfr 1972, Also included are updated papers atfd 
reports from the Purdue University .Conference on Graduate Education 
held earlier in 1972, Reflections on tfa6 conference are offered by 
W^D, Schaefer, followed by a sur|fey of doctoral programs in English 
and in foreign languages. Art'iclls by G.N. Ray, J.T. Shaw, J, C. 
Gerber, B. Weinberg,, J.M. Knell^r, jl, Cartter,' and H*D. Schaefer - 
coyer topics including the Ph.D. in English and in foreign languages, 
relevancy and tradition, ^new roles for research, rewarding excellence 
and pro^mise, and the future of graduate education. 1^ addition, 
reports from conference discussion groiips are presented. 
(Authpr/AM) , ^ . ' 
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FvlRSr, a few words m a way of backgrounch7The 
idea foL. a conterence to reevaluate the research 
comp/ment of the Ph,l) originated in the spring of 
1972 during a meeting of the MLA's Coftimittee 
on Research Activities ^ It was felt that whereas {n 
recent years a good deal gf attention had been 
paid to undergraduate courses, teacher trainini^, 
inte Jisciphnary studies,; and',, especially, new, kinds 
of graduate degree programs, -not since the MLA 
conferences of 1966-67 that led to Don' Cameron 
Allen's The Ph I) m Fnglish und * American 
Literature had the profession paid much attention 
to the . Ph 0 Itself., and thus some kind of 
reevatuatinn seemed to be m ordjir.- 

With the approval ot the MLA [ xecutive 
Council, extramural funding for a conference was 
obtained from the American Council of Learned 
Socfeties and the National bndowment" for the 
Humanities, with the Ujiiversity of Texas at 

* Austirr agreeing to servt as host Gordon Ray, 
President of the John Simon (juggenheim Founda- 
tion and a member of thc„advisory committee that 
had worked with f^^n Cameron Allen in 1967, was 
invited to deliver the keynote address, and papers 
were also sohc;*^'d from John Gerber,, Chairman of 
English at the University of Iowa. Jolin Kneller^ 

^President of Brooklyn College, J Thomas Shaw. 
' ' past i:hairman of Slavic Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Bernard Weinberg,' past 
Chairman of Romance Languages at the University 
ot Chicago and a men^ber of the Committee on 
Research Activities,-^ Some filty participants repre- 
senting J wide range of Ph D. -granting departments 
were invited to attend, with over ^>(y^ acceptances 
coming from the original - round ;^f invitations, A 
complete list of particip^mtf* wtth affiliations 
appears on pp ,5 3-S4 

So that participants would have current statis- 
tVtical information on Ph D programs and enroll- 

^ mcnts throughout the country, a national survey 
was undertaken just prior to the conference,^ with 
thu results of that survey providing the basis for 
much of the discus'^ion Vox best utilization of the 
limited time,; participants were divided into four 
separate discussu)n groups.; two primarily centering 
on problems relating to the structure a J content 
of the research component of the Ph D (one 
especially oriented toward hnglish departments, 
the other toward foreign language departments), 
and two groups primarily concerned <wtth adminis- 
trative p()licy. enrollments, and the . jb market 
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(again, with one oriented toward English, the 
other toward foreign languages). In addition to the 
informal discussion thjtt went on for the two days 
and two nights of the confer^mce, there was 
considerable "formal" discussion after each of the 
papers and dunng the concluding general, «'^ssion, 
during which nothing was concluded and, some- 
what miraculously, no resolutions were passed and 
no recommendations adopted I must admit that 
hi chaiFing the final session Chad at one pomt 
hoped tff^t some magic^ formula could be arrived 
at,; but in' retrospect I am neither surprised nor 
discouraged by 'the absence of formal recommen- 
dations, for I am convincetl that one of the 
important results of the conference was the 
universal realization on th^ part of the participants 
that thf problems prcufently confronting Ph D, 
programs cannot and will not be solved by 
national proclamation. The responsibility rests, as 
it inevitably must, with each individual depart- 
ment,^ and there is neither need nor desire for a 
set formula that will fit all programs. There was, 
however, an encouraging openness at the confer- 
ence a willingness on the part of the chairmen to 
hear each other's news and views, and a genuine 
sense of community among 'this seleci ^f^up of 
decision-makers who have both the responsibility 
and the opportunity to seek ways to improve the 
work of theij own departments. 

As IS true of all such conferences, there w^re 
no doubt as many different impressions as there 
were participants What follows is my own 
impression^ ' ubject to my own prejudices as well 
OS to my own expectations as to what 1 would 
have liked to see happening, whether in fact it 
really did or not In addition to chairmg the 
general session and working closely with the 
chairmen and recorders of the four discusfion 
groups. I ?nanaged to visit all the groups during 
their discussions and,; at one time or another, to 
mccn with virtually all the participant* In this 
sense my "overview" is as likely as any to be d 
Hue rtrfli ,,tion of the work of the conference 
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I think It fair to 
in some ed-seb, the^ despair i>t tht' pli<.i three or {(^iir 
years has subsidedt^ there was h> no means an 
attitude oi complacency or a fcehng o( return to 
^ '^busiitess as usudf ' on/The part oi ll^^'participarts 
in thr Austin eontereftce Oi\ the contrary, there 
w^rc numerous expressions ^ deep concern as 
regards where we have beerr and v^hcre we are 
headed.^ . and one heard a good deal about 
redtffinmg^^asic 4ssl4es and Oabic obligations Most 
if not ail of the departments represented seem, in 
fact, already io be involved in efforts to improve 
the etfectiveness of their graduate programi», and 
although the details di?fer^ from departm^T.t to 
department, i sensed broad areas of i^gret-ment as 
to steps that might be, should be. and in soo^e 
instances actually are being taken to enrich and 
diversify present programs Indeed, much of the 
apparent disagreement was perhaps mure a matter 
ff emj^hasis and definition than ol basic philos- 
ophy, and 1 witnessed a number of 'discussions 
where both **radica!" and "reactionaiy '* spokes- 
men seemed, at heart, to be advoeating identical 
programs 

It WrtS perhaps not surprising, given the nature 
of the cuateience.. that there bh^ould have emerged 
strong, probabl) unanimous, agreement on the 
contin -ing ^importance of the'reseauh tomponent 
ot the Ph D,, with considerable emphasis placed on 
the idea that sound training in rescaf^h is essentiil \ 
not only for good scholarship, hut for effective 
teaching Somewhat more surprisirt^ was the very 
strong feeling on the part of virtually ail 
parliLipants that graduate degree programs should 
at least afford students the opportunity 'to do 
research that draws upon the resources of more 
than .one diseiplme, a recent development con- 
firmed by the surveys which revealed that up to 
two-thirds of Tnghsh and foreign language depart- 
ments arc today permitting ^ doctoral students to 
undertake some interior multi-disciplinary work in 
their degree programs Considerable uncertainty 
continues lo e^-.ist. however, r^^'ii'^Jing the propri- 
ety of a student's undertaking a "pedagogicai**^ 
disserti^tion topic within the Ph f ) , and opinion 
seems to range from support of traditional 
**scholarly'*^ topics exclusively (eg. "Imagery in 
Paradise t(^ broadening the dissertaUon 

-topic and much of the course work to include 
practically any pedagogical or professional prob- 
lem within the broad area of humanistic studies 
(eg. "Teaching Paradise / <ut to Minority Stu- 
dents in an Open Admissions Program'*) As 
might be expected, advocates 6i the former opin- 
lon.^ ihe traditionalists, if you wdi, most frequently 
suggest development of alternate deg) ee programs 



such as the Doctor ci Arts, or argue that the 
experience and training, involvjed- in a scholaily 
research program devcf^p basic , skills that are 
transferable to a teaching career at any level Their 
opponents would be more inclined to argue that a 
rose by any other name does not really smell as 
, sweet and that the only sensible approach to the 
prc^lem is to ^expand the scope of t1ie present 
Ph I) to include options .more closely reh^ted to 
the riMlities oi the marketplace In partial support 
ot this viuw, the surveys confirm that increasing 
numbers of new Ph I)/s arc taking jobv, in 
departments that do not in themselves have 
graduate programs and in which there would be no 
opportunity for graduateMevfl teaching, much less 
tor training new "research-oriented" Ph.D *s 

In any event, it does appear that Ph D -granting 
departments are paying increased attention not 
only to interdisciplinary options, but to teachei 
training, roughly ^)V/; of all departments now 
claim to ,ofter supervised classroom teaching 
experience for their graduate students, and roughly 
one-third of all foreign language depiirtments and 
over halt of all Lnglish departments claim to 
require some course work m professional or 
pedagogical jssues There 'also appears to be 
increasing int(rest in the idea of combining teacher 
tra-ning. the study of literature and Imguistics. and 
creative research into broad programs rather than 
y confining specialized wurk within the tradiUtoa! 
departmental stru».ture To what extent such 
programs can actually develop within the present 
university structure remairts to be seen, and the 
development of any significant number of broadly 
based dep'irtments of ^'language and literature'"^ is 
probably still in' the future It is. however, of 
considerable interest thai the Austin conference 
was successful in bringing together representatives 
from both hnglish and foreign language depart- 
ments, with the participants subordinating; special- 
ized interests to a common concern with research 
in a "literature" Fh P 

A related idea,^ one whii^h was advanced by a 
surprising number t>f participants, wa^ that the 
graduate research program, jnchiding the disserta- 
tion,^ need not necessarily involve an "original 
contribution to knowledge,*' but might more 
siiMply be viewed as a training program integrating 
all ot tne skills thut should be developed for a 
successful carc' a^^ a "teacher-schola' * in higher 
education S(,me p^artu ipants even seemed to 
advocate a dissertation that could be worked on 
d iring the entire period of graduate irainmg I wo 
important ccmcerns evolv*;, however, from this 
k.nd of practical approach to "teacher-scholar^" 
ti-aimng (I) the need tor (.ontinued opportunities 



UiT pusl-il'jctordl I'diiLJlion an essential aspc*.i ol 
tfij MLXS \*Hi7 ' Keoonun. nUatiuMs ( DnLcrnir^g 
i!k' Pl'i I> I nglish"', and i 2) trie nccil tor 
ciuphasis on the methods and tools ot reseanh 
rather than on niasterujg 4 particular body ot 
knowledge^ in light ot^ the latter concern, many 
participants at the conference were disniaved io 
see that the recent surveys revealed a di urease m 
required eour^^js tin the tools and methods of 
lesearch, if kn.)\^ ledge ot an additional language is 
aKo considered to be a research tool (as well as an 
essential "teaching tcv)!" m course;> fhat involve a 
number ot diflerent literatures), there is even more 
cause !(^r eoncern in the changing patterns m 
lang-aage requirements for the Ph,I). Whereas tive 
vea«-s ago the \i!en repot t mdie^ted that almost 
two-thirds of recent Ph P \ jn hnghsh had been 
lequired to v>!ter two ioieign languages and 
one-third had been required to ottvr three, loday 
the great majority ot I iiglish departments require 
onl> one language and several departments have 
eliminated the re(iu»rernerd entirely 

As regards tlie matter of employ me fit tor 
I'h I) 's,. all participants were ol eourse deeply 
eoticerned ahc ut the present tigb.t market, al- 
ttknigh tiie surveys revealed that between ^5 < and 
•JO ' ot last \ear s new Ph I) \ "secured or were 
ei^ntmumg to teaeh m eoUege positions this tall'"' (a 
pehentage only shghtly below that ascertained 
b)^ Alien in- his study, of E nglish Ph.D. employ- 
ment naUerns five yetrs jgo;. there was uneertain- 
tv as to whether siuh figures accurate)) describe 
the piesent situation (unplaced Ph !> \ be :ig 'kept 
on" in* departn\ents to*^ an additional year, large 
numbers ot temporary or tetminal appointments, 
etc » It was jIs ) recogni/ed that we have no 
tigures at all on th.' luimber oi Ph I) 's who 
recei\ed their .degrees two to six >ears ago and are^ 
now ag*i:n on Ihe market* either as a result ut the 
disappearanv,e »)t tenure posjtifMis or c^f ^'higher 
standards'' ir^posed by departments tliat tmd 
theniselvrs able to attrad outstanding new Ph f) 's, 
\t the ^ame time 1ir)wever, many participants 
seemed to take to heart the recent warning of (he 
\atio5Ml Board <mi draduite ! duration aga'nst 
overreacting [o the c;irrent situation and thus 
leavii^g the prott'ssmn sn, tive vears hence, witl] 
an unJc r suppi) ot new Ph I) \ Over 75 ' ot the 
I ngb^h departrnejos th.at produced ten or more 
doctorates in l^'''l'7« and a majority ot the 
lairest toreign language departmeTits have already 
taken steps t-i reduce ttie number 'ot lull-time 
d(HtoraS cnrolhm-nts, and tfie Mirvevs re\eal that 
total lurnllmctits ni h^th F nglish and lo»'eign 
language gradnate programs have alread\ stabilized 
and "ire now beginn.nj! *o decline Ihrre was 



general agre<.ment lhat students entering graduate 
progiams should be adequate^' counselled , as to 
tile present >tate ot the job market,, but probably 
the one poHit on which there was strongest feehng 
was that Ph 0 -granting departments should engage 
in close self-exam mat ion of present programs and 
resources, and then make wtiatcver adjustments ar? 
necessary to a^re that then special competencies 
and/or unique tacihties a- arawn upon in 
preparing students to meet the kinds of employ- 
ment opportunities that piomise to be available 

« « « « « 

The Austin conterence "vas clearly no more 
ttian a bcgirtmng. a first step in the 1970's toward 
a better understanding of where graduate depart- 
ments might aiTd should be directing their efforts,, 
There will he the usual follow-ups to the confer- 
ence at the ADK-ADFL seminar in St. Louis this 
summer,^ at regional ADh and ADFL meetings in 
the fall, at the MLA Annual Convention in 
Chicago next December, and throughout the com- 
ing year m the Bulletins But I would argue that 
ultimately the *'Ph D, problem" will only be 
solved through individual departments making an 
honest reevalualion of graduate programs in rela-- 
tion to goals that can realistically be met The vast 
majority of the leaching positions held by Ph D.'s 
are not now and really never have been -in the 
departments that train Ph 0/s, and to pretend 'that 
such IS the ease is foolishness What, then, are the 
regional or national needs that a department, given 
Its recent placement experience^ can realistically 
hope to meet in the coming decade^ How hrge a 
program, and with what diversity,^ is appropriate to 
prepare graduate students to meet such needs'' In 
light of each department's self-anaiysis and recog- 
nizing its legitimate desire to maintain traditional 
programs and traditional standards of excellence- 
what aspects of present programs are in need of 
revision, of expansion, of ehniination'^ fhc^e are 
the basic' questions, and they are questions-that 
the ''profession" cannot answer for us, the respon- 
sibiiity rests with each department to see itself as 
It really is and should be. 



I y.mh nt tlu' pl.nmn)' ut the NusUn Conlcreme was 
iintlor taken in Mav 197^ hv an ad I .ommittcc 
consist in^' representatives ot the ADl and ADI L 
f \ecutive ( oniinittc'cs and the MLA's (onunitK'c on 
Rc'CLMr^h A< tiviiies respci lively , ( arl Woodnn^ (Colum- 
hjj). I Kobert Mulvihill (Wisumsm). and Winfred Leh- 
mann ( lex.i^) 
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Nuw^ouv dcpaitmonts have, n! Loursc,^ onirjiied in 
so! t -ex a mi nation and rcvicu, and ji leas! two signitkant 
cuiitciences have Jtn.used jIk attention o( ^nt;llsll chair- 
men on fdevanl •'?suc^ the "Bellwether" Conlorei lc on 
(.laduatv* tducaiiun m tjndish^ 22-23 October 1^70 at 
•\mhefsi,, Massachusetts. :^nd tlie National (\>atercnoe on 
ihe I utuie of Ciraduate l'du^.ati<ni m Fnuhsh, 22-24 Apni 
197! at Knowilleriennessec 



/ 

^ Bernard WembCTg*s paper appears posthumously, he 
died m Oucago on 13 l eh'ruar) 1973 

(irmJuaW fJucarton Purports f>ahlfms, and ^Potot 
tial A Report ol the National Board on Graduate 
f du».ation. 1 (Novetiiher 1972) 
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ln!ri)Jucii»>n 

In Octcber l^*^2 a qucsiior.nairc t^ontainir... 
\ litly-tour Items was mailed to the 127 depart- 
ments ot I nglish in the United States which ofier 
'doctoral work and to. scletted ( anadian depail- 
Tienis o't 1 nghsh The f(iJh»wing observations and 
statistics .jre based on responses from 1 \ \ depart- 
nients of I nghsh in the United States («'^4'.;, ). 
Ihe it! include the \') largest producers ot 
dt>Ltorates* idenliticd h> Cameron Allen m 

, Chi Ph () Lti I n^lish and \nuncan Literature (p. 

^ ' 21) 

/ 



Degrees Awarded 

\ • 

Alter a period of steat^> in<.reasc \n the nuniher 
ol doctorates awarded annually production is 
beginning to stabilize 
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Doctoral I nroIIments 



Indications are that the ^lumber ot doctoFal 
enrollments is decre?ning and projections suggest 
that enrollments in the fall of 1972 are lower tiian 
in either 1^70 or ^^71*" Indeed. 54 departments 
rcptirl lower full-time doctoral enrollments in 
I<>72 than in 197! and 6^^ dcpar'.nietits have taken 
steps to reduct. cnn/lhnenls, some as tar ha^k' as 



I969-7t) and some b\ as much as 50',? All but 1! 
of the 48 departments prod»cing ten or more 
doctorates in 1971-72 Indicate that they have 
taken such steps S<^me of the actions being taken 
are limiimg the number of admissions to doctoral 
programs {31 mentions), raising admissions stand- 
ards (24), and rwfuung financial .*id*(8). 
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Allen reported M ,59S doctoral students in l"-- students Berkeley (200), lexas (19H). North 
graduate departments in l9(>6-67. 5,87*; of tht-m (^aroiina (19^), Yale :I(>2k Illinois ( 1 42)' Buffalo 



part-time students (p U)7i 

With 273 full-tinv. doctoral students, Wisconsin 
IS the largest doctoral program 15 other depart 
ments report more tlian 100 full-time hnttiral 



(130), Oregon (125), Columbia (118) Indiana 
(113), Michigan (} 13) Rutgrrs ( 1 10), Pennsybania 
(109), Kent State (105), Br(»v n (100), and Chica- 
go (100) ' 
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I }jo nuinbiT n\ luw tull-tinio l.Kully in^Miibcrs 
.'HipioNod bv Jcpartnu ni^^ .1 .arding tftc dottoratL 
hjs'reniJinL'd fairlv LO!)stinl \lthuu<;!i 23 depart- 
jnonr*. c\pc» ( tu cmplov niDio !uli-l5fno laculty in 
1^>73 than were cinpU>ved in 1972, 50 dep,'rt- 
merits e\j>ect to do less hiring Allen reported that 
Vh D.-graniing depart ni'eiUs expected to make an 
average ut 350 do^.tora! appointments jach year to 
1971 (p 205) 
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(93 7';) make supervised tea-^inng in Ifie depart- 
ment available to doetoral students In fact. 4J4S 
teai^hing assistants are conducting classes tfin tall, 
a number almost as large as the 4.ft00 full-lime 
faculty members at the rank of nistructor and 
above m these 111 departments. 41 departments 
(36 O'U award eredit tor suj)ervised teaclnng m the 
depaitments and eight of the ten departments 
which offer supervised teaching m a cooperating 
two-year college give eredit tor this experience. 
Departments also give doctoral students the oppor- 
tunity to licsigii and conduct classes, to work with 
senior faculty members m large sections, and to 
t;'ach sc^lected uppei^division courses. 

Allen reported 72 departments offering super- 
vised teaclnng (84,7'» and 27 offering a coUrse in 
pedagogical methods (31 8':^Hp. 1971. 

Learning About The Professioii 



iM.Kemeni 

It appears tliat ^mce the 'Allen *vtud> the most 
ssgnitRant change m placfnient of new doctorates 
is not m the percentage ^ho obtain college 
te t« jiiMg positions but rn tb.e kinds of institutions 
at whkh doctorates accept jobs Ihe survey reveals 
that ot 1.307 1971-72 dv)ctorates placed by 9^ 
departments., only 11 are - "not employed m 
enlkve teaching.'* whereas Allen's stud> revealed 
that t>f 1.8K0 recent recipients. 7 9'?' were not so 
omploved Ihe present survey reveals tliat 411/' 
secured new teaching positions or are uonlmuing 
to teach m universities (Mien stiowed 62 2' 
entermg universities I. 35 '' are m l{)ur->ear ^ol- 
leages ( Allen showed 29 4 ; I. .ind ^ i''^ arc in 
h^o-^ear colleges (Alien shv>wed 4 '. p I3H) 

Df J artment^s are taking their responsibilities t() 
assist graduates in tinding positions more seriously 
Fwentv -three depart fnents now have a placenH'nt 
of! leer to w<uk wnh candidates for positions and 
rine olfiei *departnients hav.' appointed plaeenu-r*l 
coniinitlees Departments .ire holding meetings on 
the job market and on dossiers ior applying for 
posituuis, helping candidates to prepare and di;»- 
tribute d<issieT>, condiKtmg mock mtervjews. can 
vass|ni; poientJ.il en){^loyf*rs, publishing fiandbooks 
with at^vice 10 !<'jb seekers, novidinj: fur.ds for 
posiag.* and tor travel to c<4nven(ions for inter- 
view> and holding dis^ussnms* about the' j<^b 
M'l.Tket in gtaduate uas>e^ 



(Jaimng fejifnng I vperience. 



Departments id^tified more than thirty areas 
of resoarcli strength, but the most frequently 
mentioned areas were American Literature (70 
mentions). Renaissance Literature (65), Nmetec »th 
Century British Literature (44).-rModern Literature 
(34), Medieval Language and Literature (32), and 
Restoration and kighjcenth (Jentury British Litera-- 
ture(22X ' ' 



Fools and Methods of Research 

Sixty-one departments re<juire for credit a 
ct)urs'j. seminar, or series of lectures on the i )ls 
and m<.thods, of research (55 0'"). Another 27 
departments have such Wi)rk available 1 -r credit 
(2*1^'*). Allen r*eported 46 departments (62 2'7,) 
requiring such work ip 171 ) 

Interdisciplinary Work 

*ieventy-foiir departments permit doctoral stu- 
lents U) undertake at least some inter- or multi- 
disuplinary work (()6 7 ^ < omparative Literature 
A 10 mentionsi. Linguistics (9i. and American Stud-- 
les (9) are mo^t frequently identilied as available 
areav Among seventeen other areas described are 
Medieval .Sludn s (7). I npi'sh and History (5). 
1 nglisli and Philosophv (4). I nghsh and Psycholo- 
gy I 2 1, and f nglish ami ( f.issics (2) 

bnreign I anguagc* Re^juirements 



Ihe option of a rculin^ knowledge of two 
<M (lie 111 de{\irtnK*n!s in the surve>, 104 for<.ign languages {>r a thorotigli command ol one 



er|c 



nuMH tof t!io dsM.'trratc (37 dopartinLMits or 
>^ ^ ) MiirtvMoiir dcpartinonts {}0(V ) still ro- 
i|iMrv' J krunvicdg-j ot two ttuoign langujgos but 
lb ilopartincnts (23 4'')jk)\v roquirc only ono' 
Li}'.j:u.^o and two depart incnt's hjvc ollrninatcd riio 
u'quirc }»iont Ihrco dopartnifnts rciiiiiro two or 
tiiroo lanjiuagos' and two departments stjll require 
three la-ijiUviges, .ne of which must bo an ancient 
Ijngua^c* In a Mnali number of departments, the 
twfvign language reijuirement is extremciv flexible 
!t ina> he detefi^ined b\ the student's comitiittee. 
It mjv bo partially or completely replaced by 
work \>ith the computer or m statistics. 

Mien reported iliat 64 w ot recent recipients 
in his sur.e\ had been re^iuir^^il to olfcr two 
fur-MviM language- a-tid that }? 1 : ha^, been re-: 
({Uired to >tler I lace ' p 1 7.^ ) 



< ■>inprefiei.si\e Ketuiirement 

\ combination o} vvntten and oral .'xamrna- 
tnm'-- ttinstjiutts the compreliensive examinatum in 
04 deparlinenis ( S'' *7 ) Onh; « departments rely 
entirely on the oral e\.!ni I he length /)f tin- 
topiprobensive ranges troni an oral of one liour 
and tM-enty minutes to. a combmed written and 
or^l t'xammaMon lasting t'Ainiy-two, hours con- 
sklerahU beiow tiie* 4>. hours reqmreii b\ one 
department in -V'len ^ survev |S2) 

I i^ht hours o! examination is the* riK)st fre- 
quently reported lengtii (8 depart.Tienis), but halt 
oi the 6? department', re; ortm^; a given number ot 
hour.s require examination- lasting more than ten 
hours 

\cw approaciies to the comprehensive include* 
an option ot two, projCLlv of study and writing, a 
lecture as (^art ot the comprehensive -tcaLlung a 
class as part («! ttu* compreliensive. llie preserita- 
tion '<it an essay to the graduate laculty. and an 
examination indtvuiually determined lor the stu- ' 
dcmt by the student ind his doctoral Lomniitt'.'c 



Dissertation 

A traditional" dissertation remaujs standard in 
H4 i!c*parlments (7S7.) but comments on the 
<tuestionnaire nulieate that the length n( the 
dissertation lias been reduced m many depart- 



ments I Kveri departments will now accept a series 
ot essays as a dissertation and six departments 
indicate that a "creative" dissertation 's accept- 
able Si-, departments will now accept a disserta- 
tion with pedagogical implications 



Recent Changes in Programs 

Ihirty-tour departments report recent changes 
in their examination pattern and eighteen report 
recent changes in the foreign language require- 
ment 1 he dissertation requirement has been modi- 
fied in seventeen flicpartmehts and the course and 
seminar requirements modified in eighteen depart- 
ments Only 38 departiTients, many of them with 
recently established doctoral programs, have made 
no sigmtitant recent ch;»nges in the requirv'tnent^ 
fo*- the doctorate 

I he most apparent change seem to be redefin- 
ing and condensing the compreliensive examina-- 
tion, reducing and redelmmg the foreign language 
'^equirement,^ modifying the dissertation require- 
ment, introducing greater flexibility into the 
course and seminar requirements, adding courses m 
college teaching, and giving greater emphasis to the 
preparation of college teachers 



Canadian f)epartments 

; Responses fron thirteen Canadian departments 
indicate that the production of new doctorates is 
stiil increasing but tliat doctoral enrollments have 
stabilized, hight Canadian departments report that 
they have not reduced doctora! enrollments. Thir- 
teen departments project the employment of a 
mi'mmum of 5 new full-time faculty members for 
the fall of '1973 compared with 15 for 1972 
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Mi.\srRVK\ OF !H)(:t()|{\i, pr<)(;!{\ms in I ()ri;i(,n iAN(;r\(;i s 



kfSFONSlS to the Ml A s tail 1972 survey ol 
doctoral programs in foreign languages have been 
received troni 172 dcpartjncnts, or two-thirds of 
the approximately 250 foreign language depart- 
ments in the l-'S whiih award the doctordle 
Since returns from the fields of classics and 
non-lndo-I'uropean languages^ were relatively light,, 
and those from "combined " foreign language 
departments did not provide a breakdown by 
language family ^ the following analysis is based in 
'• some instances on the responses received from 132 
depiirtnients of Romance ^ derTnanic, and Slavic 
languages ^ 

Graduate Enrollments, Degrees Granted, and Hiring 

Full-time enrollment in th.' Vh f) programs of 126 
departments totalled 2,771 in {'ail 1^72, a drop of 
8 4^^f Jrom the !eve! of lv70( \iPO) ^ ^ fjom the 
level of 1971 (2,865) f nroliment> are higher in 
fifty-one departments, lower m , sixty-one, and 
unchanged m fourteen Among the langiiages,^ 
graduate enrollments have grown in Spanish (as also 
vn the non-lndo-^uropean languages^ but have 
declined in the o(..er language areas ^ 

Twenty-six departments liave taken steps to 
reduce new enrollments in doctoral programs in 
compliance with a quota or limit imposed bv the 
administration ,^ "sixteen departments have raised 
'.tandards for admission, and twenty-seven repor* 
that applications and admissions have dechned 
"naturally ' due to lack of funds for fellowships 
and assistantships Twenty -one departments report 
that Ihcy anticipate further cutbacks in admis- 
sions. 

Although the decrease in graduate enrollments 
..an plausibly be interpreted as a response to the 
shiiinken economy and job market m l^igher 
edujat'on,, the figures for Ph I), production in 
foreign languages st.ll reflect the rapid growth 
trend that began in the P>60's the same n2 
departments that produced 450 doctorates in 
l%«^70 awarded 468* Ph f) \ in 1^)70-71 and 
m 1971-72. an increase of IH 7 ' over the 1^70 
figure The most notable growth was in (ierman 
^ (M2') and Ruvsiaii, Irench, and piirtiLularly 
Spanish, uere rehitivelv stable The same depart- 
ments projct a totiil .)f 610 doitorates to be 
awarded in l*>72-7^ huf it lan be assumed that 
actual number graduated b> the end ,<'f the 

ERIC 



current year wdl be smaller 

Of the 5:^\ PhD/s graduated m 1^72,. 450. or 
84. 3^',^ secured or were continuing to teach in 
college positions this fall 254 in universities,. 
in four-year colleges, and 13 in twiu>ear colleges 
Although the Ph D -granting departments them- 
selves hired nvjre new faculty in 197 2 than m tl?e 
previous year (162 compared to 136), they project 
a Mgnif leant drop in hiring during the current ye.'»r 
(only 96), 

Virtually all responding departments indicate 
that they actively assist their graduate- students in 
obtaining teaching positions While most depart- 
ments employ the "usual channels,;' most notably 
the MLA\ Job Information lAsts,^ some 68 
departments still rely heavily upon personal con-- 
tacts and correspondence J"»etween chairmen, and 
17 departments send out lists or circular^ describ- 
ing the'r candidates to prospective employers 
Only a handful of foreign language departments 
(12) have appointed a "job officer* or job 
committee from among the graduate faculty, and 
only three offer financial assistance to candidates 
to 'attend professional meetings 

Ph.D, Trainmg ar.d Requirements 

Of the total group of departmehts responding to" 
the survey ( 1 72), ninety-one require their graduate 
students to pursue training in the tools and 
methods of research,; and another forty-five depart- 
ments make such work available for credit Study 
of professional and pedagogical issues is offered ^ 
fifty-ftvc departments for credit,; and is required 
by forty-nine departments. Almost all of the 
responding departments offer their students oppor- 
tunities for supervised classroom teaching, normal- 
ly as Teaching Assistants,^ m thirty -five depart 
ments such supervised teaching is done for credit 
A majority of the responding departments (98) 
require candidates to show proficiency in two 
foreign languages other than the language of their 
degree,^ v^hile the number ot departments requiring 
only one language (31) is more than offset by the 
number requiring three (33) In a few cases the 
requirement specifies competence in both language 
and literature Only a handful of uepartments 
permit such variations as a demonstration i^f 
protkiency in ccmiputer science or a non-language 
field relevant to the candidate s du-serlation Table 



I 
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2 shows the number ot* languages required among 
d^jjartrnents m the various cdtegones/3t* respondents. 

The cKamination format prefened by four-fifths 
( 1 of the rt jponding departments is a combina- 
tion ot ^al and wntten examinations, twenty-four 
departments require only a written comprehensive, 
and .seven only an orai The length of examination 
ranges trom a two-hour oral to an elaborate,, often 
protracted series of written papers. About half the 
departments require a total of more than twelve 
hours ot examinations, and fourteen report twenty 
hours or more (see Table 2). At least four 
departrnents require a prepared lecture, exposS, or 
research' report in addition to or in place of the 
staAdard oral examination 

The majonty of responding departments report 
that their programs offer opportunities for inter- 
disciplinary work, or at the least,^ a minor in a 
second foreign language and literature Sixty de- 
partments participate in comparative literature 
'programs, thiity-sfven m linguistics. VirtuaUy all 
respon^ling classics d^^rtmehts incorporate work 
in ancient history,- philosophy^t^r archaeology in 
their programs,- Oriental JanguagJ^departments are 
generally involved in area studies programs or, 
occasionally. Oriental history and religion and 
several dcaTrtJraK prog ranis in Spanish permit or 
encourage (work m Latin American studies. Apart 
from the cia-isics,; Germanic departments appear to 
provide the widest range of interdisciplinary op- 
portunities., including comparative literature (18 
departments), linjiuistics ( 13),> medieval studies (4), , 
(ierman area studies (4),, humanities ( 1 ), European * 
thought U). and music (1). 

About half the responding departments irtdica'te 
that they have recently made significant clianges in 
their doctoral programs The most frequently 
mentioned changes include shortening or reducing 
the coverage of the comprehensive examination,^ 
individualization of training through relaxation of' 
course and dissertation requirements, and a broad- 
ening options for the rT>}nor field. Newly 
available minor fields include civilization, applied 
'inguistics, and comparative literature. In a few 
cases the new flexibility in choice of niinoi^ has 
been achieved through the elimination of such 
traditional requirements as philology and Latin 

Appendix Research Areas 

Chairmen were asked to list their departm<ents* three 
strongest rrse,^rch areas following are the areas 
identified by lespondents.. davsified by language 
and listed in order of frequency cit^d , 
hnnih 20th century literature (29),N9ih ccntur) 
n9>. IHth centur> (17). medieval (17).. Rcnajv 
vHKc (KM. 17th century (8). Imguutics or pho- 



netics (5), stylisties, and literary theory (4), Old 
French (5), cnucal theones (2), film studies (2), 
fiction (1), 19th and 20th century criticism (1) 
Spanish ' Peninsular literature, modem (24), Gold- 
en Age (23), Latin Amcncan literature, genetal 
•(21), medieval (14), 19th century Peninsular (II), 
Latin Amcncan, modem (7), Lmguistics (5), 17th 
century Peninsular (2), Golden Age drama (2). 
19th century Latin Amencan htcrature (2), Puerto 
Rican htcrature ( 1 ), Venezuelan literature (1). 
Romance' Itaiian modern (4), Italian Renaissance 
(3), Italian medieval (2), Luso-Brazilia^ literature 
(2), Romance philology (2), Italian phflology (I), 
Italian 18th and 19th centunes {\\ Spanish- 
Portuguean historical studies (1)- 
Germanic. 20th century German (22), 18th cen- 
tury and Age of Goethe (21), 'medieval (18), 
philology and linguistics (14), 19th century (IQ), 
17th century (8), literature since 1600 (6), cna- ^ 
cism and literary theory (5), Scandinavian litera^ 
ture (5), Romanticism (4), German htcrature since 
194S (2), German novel (2), history^ of ideas (2), 
German dram- (I), Lcssmg (1), Nietzsche (1). ^ 
'tum-of-thc-century literature (1), Ru$so-German<» 
literary relations (1), Scandinavian lmguistics -^l). 
Slavie linguLstics (7), l9th century Russian litera- 
ture (5), 20th century (5). Polish language and 
literature (4), comparative Slavic literature (2), 
Czech language and literature (2), Serbo-Croatian 
language and Ifhtera lure (2), ^dd Rassian (1), 
medieval Slavic literatures (1), Slavic folklore (1), 
i emigre literature (1), structural poetics (1), com- 
^ puterized hnguistics (J>. 
Classia' ancient history (11), archaeology (7), ^ . 
Latirf hteratuK (6), Greek literature (5), textual 
cntiasm (4), palec^raphy (3), ^pyrology (3), 
literary criticism (3), historiography C2), Greek 
tragedy (2), Greek poetry (2), Utin cpic'(l), first ^ 
century Latin literature (1), Silver Age (1). satire 
(1), medieval Latin (1), Greek and Latin philology 
(1). epigraphy (1), Greek religion (1), Greek 
^ ; philosophy (1). 

Non JndO'European. Chinese literature (4), Japa- 
nese iiteratu^ (4), Afncan languages .and linguis- 
tics (4), ^Uralt^-Altatc languages (2), Biblical studies 
' ih, Hebrew linguistics (1), medieval Semitic texts 
(1), near Eastern linguistics (1), Near Eastern 
htcratures (1), Finoo-Ugric' languages and litera- 
tures (1), Asian languages (1), East Asian linguis- 
tics- (1), Tibetan (1), Buddhism (1). oral and 
wntten African literatures (1), Chinese a/chacology 
n) . , " ' 

^ A breakdown by language has been provided h<f only 
seven of the sixteen responding Ko'^^cc language depart- 
ments which offer degrees in both Fr^ncl? i^.ri^'nls^ ^ 
Til ICC oiher departments classified in this category are 
department."! of Italian 

-The December 1972 Job Information List contained 
entries from about 70^^ of all four-year college and 
university departments m whidi the five major languages 
are taught. 
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LAN(;L'A(,iwVS*D r\v.MIN^TlO*i RKQlIRKMhNTS FOR TIL PH.D. IN POKrU-N lAS(>\'rY 
MLA Doctoral Irjrvev — Fall U72 



J 



No., of Dopts .Requiring Aver3^ No.3f 



Departmt nts 


_1 


") 






hensive 


Kronen 


H 


17 


5 


1.9 


13.2 


Spanish 








2.3 


14,4 




1 


10 




2.25 


15.4 


fformanlc 


18 






1.6 


11.5 


Slavic^ 




/i 


7 


2.3 


8.8 


1^ lassies 




15 




2.2 






/ 






2.1 


« 
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5 


1 


1.0 


o 




31 




33 


2.0 


13, J 



* cxchisn/e of the rruijor Urguagp of tne Ph,D. field 
returns insufficient for valid (.oiiclusions 
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Acridemic 


'='rench 




^uss i in 


Spani 














72 


^^3 


9 






80 


9 3 
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R? 




in? 


93 


J 1 


109 


r^f>7-^H 


112 


117 


r. 








1?6 


1^^ 


120 




181 


US 


2i 


1^4 



* "Source: rs('>F Farnod Dcgree^^ ''^eries, as 

reported in A Fac_t Book nn ffi^,hor Pdu^atlon > 
Fourth Issue, 1971, published by Air.erica.- 
Council on hducatlon. 



EARNED DOCTORATES (MLA Doctoral Survey 1972) 
Combined 

Ronance German Uossijsn 

1969- 70 307 117 26 

1970- 71 298 , 131 39 

1971- 72 33S 157 39 
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S^l ^Kl ^athifj^.j ttert* to.i^y lor 'Mose reexamm- 
ati<.?s ' "irjnk viiNvU^Mon" ot the current state 
.'I liu ♦'ifjj '.H^dies m hngjish and the foreign 
l3ng.ijg<?s By holJmg .th>is conference the ML A is 
in ijlitL^i pis Kir g up concent rateih and detailed 
tnsi"^fcrjn Ml f it do^tural studies where the topic 
Mrjs dioppecl lour vars ago A study of the Ph D 
*n English literatur*,* v,^- begun in i^>65 under 
MIV auspj..<.-s -J !he MlA's Advisory Committee 
?'n ^^t^ s:u^l> published its "Recbrnniendations 
it>n.crning the Ph f) m I nglish" in the September 
h^f^*? :^sue '\t PSti. \, ami the late Don Cameron 
All'TtN hook, I he }'h I) in I n^^hsh u'riJ American 
{ .u'Uu't . appeared \\\ the follow ing 'year it was 
jnren/led that a (.oniparable study ol the Ph D. in 
} ^ri-X'-) languages uould follow, but as you all 
> nr\^) the wjnds ot political iloetrine blew tlirough 
the Ml \ \ Vonstitutionai convention" in the 
p«sj*g ot r'6S jnd reached gale force at the 
Annual Meeting m New Yotk that December 
'^iiue fhen br'\iJer issues ot a marginally profession- 
al Kind h^ive largely engiOssed the MLA's atten-^ 

!t Will he useful. I think to renimd you both 
fhe virvumstan<.e\ that led up to the Allen 
r*. P'>i* anil the re^ onimendations lyhich accompa- 

^ It mt! the reception aecoided these 
dovv'J^ent'- Ihis in turn will suggest sometlhng of 
tht ^ttntospTtere of the period M^)65-r)68, before 
tht^ ML \ wa-, .o redely interrupted Joha Gerber. 
MKhael Shugrue .jnd i are the only persons at this 
.i»r,f^renLC who, f\pcnenced ttle whole procijss of 
♦itfnfiiLiiing (hr (.oVuept ot the study , devising the 
Jests mniire^ attending the regional conferemes 
a* which ihgiit I }(i heads ot Lnglish departments 
vfif^saicreil the data gathered and hammering 'wut 
!hr te^oL'HiiendatK^ns ot the Ailvisory (ommittee 

!lte impetus hflund the MLW study, and the 
pMMupal roasf n \^hy the Dantorth r*ound?tion 
yi )U-il wjUing to {inan<.e it. the acute shortage 

new IMi^n s in \ n^lish t!)^t (Obtained in the 
'Mui^Pe ^ HA) \ Jespitr ,he Lt|iuinstance that the 
>ff' jf^ ni iff.ritv^ nt I hem iin eormast to new Ph I) 
\\\ \\v' ^tierut^) entered r^r contmued college and 
u-•l^ers{!> teaching It uj taken for granted that^ 
?h's ^ 'Tta^e Would persist, though by Ociober of 
. Mian '^rttcr v^as on record as foretasting d 
f t ifc , .cge teaehjrT^surpkis J In {'ngljs|i. indeed,, 
M- t arllfr predKscii thb sut^plus would begm 
♦ ^ itiy P>6'^ th(nigh he diil ntvt believe that 
•^^ tt the t vkmrtkci Ka\\\ t/*^ujia round sitUi^-^ 



Crrdon N Ray ^ 
J()hn Simon (iug^enheim Memorial Foundation 

tion ' would occur at that time,^ since the pre- 
dicted excess of new doctors would be used for 
some years to compensate for deficiencies in 
English jieparlments resulting from inadeqaate 
staf! additions at an earlier perigd. The data 
gathered, then, were examined in the light of this 
question how could inore Ph.D.'s in English be 
produced in a shorter time'^ 

Manry of the Advisoiy Committee's recommen- 
dations were p'lt'forv/ard in part as a contribution 
toward an an',,cr thai work for the Ph.D. should 
be full-time study,^ that the Ph.D. "should require 
no more ' than four years of full-time study 
following the B.A. (8 to 1 1 years of part-time 
study were the averages then reported), that one 
fortngn language well learned should be an d^crna-- 
tive to two or -three superficially learned, that 
preliniinaty examination coverage should be less 
extensive, and that the dissertation topic should be 
one capable of completion in a year of full-time 
wot! (the average was' then three years of pari-- 
time work) These recommendati is were put 
forward as aspirations which it .night take some 
time to implement It was expected that they 
would have most effect on departments just 
beginnmg to give the Ph.D. and ^hat established 
departments would for the mo^^t part go on doing 
what they had ir the past. As usually happens, 
they represented a compromise among the meni-< 
bers of the Advisory Committee Some., thought 
that the Ph D should be streamlined without the 
creafion of a new degree to recognize ''all but 
dissertation''^ status, others thought that Require-, 
nients for the degree .should not be relaxed bilt. 
that such a new c ^ree should be introduced. The 
/'Compromise was to reeommend botllrJ»treamlinmg 
and the new degree % 

Since the Advisory Comn^ttee considered that 
the chpf value of the ^wliOle operation was to 
encourage selt-scru;.iny by English departmentSv it 
was felt that a 'high degree of candor about 
existing problci7is and deficienc«es would be desif- 
able. At the same time it was desired to entrust 
the report to someone widely knowji and re-- 
speeted in the profession It proved possible to 
persuade Don Cameron Allen^ Sir Wdliam 0>ler 
Prote'ssor ol Imglish at the Johns llopCins Unlver- 



sity,.Vice President ot the Association,, and for x 
fifteen yesrs a member of the editorial committee 
ot PMLA,, to undertake the assignment. The result 
was notvexacrly*^, what the Advisory rommittee 
expected. ^ 

Alltn was one of the first 4{octors in Enghsh 
produced by the University of Ilhnois Heyi>aid m 
his report,^ howevcr,v that Ph D.'s generally) enter- 
tain little affection for t' unwersities where they 
lake their. degrees, and tnis was certar-' Uue oi 
him with regard to Illinois \Ui i ^ 

university was mstead ar> institution ,,i.iri.s 
where' a few graduate students could ue rigoiously 
trained Therefore he wrote his bock «n n sense 
against thi^ gram, shice he didn't really believe in 
the mass production of Ph D,'s. But he had !he 
scholar's compulsion to report his data fully and 
without stippression.. and he experienced a kind of 
revelation as he worked with them. He noted \n 
his preface that "thfe results of the survey aston- 
ished me. I have clearly been renting rooms in an 
ivory tower too long. I have had to put aside 
many of my ancient convictions many of them 
lightly or too thoughtlessly held-and seek a ne\^ 
philosophy *' And he dedicated his volume "to all 
the graduate students who have endured me and 
who will wish I had seen the point sooner.^'- I 
doubt "if the dissatisfaction with the protession to 
which the responses of professors and graduatr 
student? ^ce oore witness would have come as 
quite so ach of a shock to anyone who had 
remained familiar with the rough and tumble of a 
vast state university 

At any rate, many of t|ie respondents did let 
themselves go in their answers to the question- 
naires, and .Mien did not soften the impact of 
what they wrote Given his keen eye for the 
telling sentences in the testimony he was organiz- 
ing and the wry wit with which he underlined ' ' 
their signficancc. he may even have heightened the 
impression of disillusionment that these responses 
conveyed Since your lecollection of his report has'^ 
probably dimmed with the passage of time,^ lei me 
remind you of its tone and content from a passage 
m chapter six on the dissertation. Allen presented 
the diffit^ulties encountered by graduate students 
in this part of their doctoral training by assem- 
bling quotations for their replies under Tour 
headings *^the Student., the Subject, the Super- 
viNor.> and the Surprise 

A Ihc Siudeiw 

1. "I g(^t s<.;ucd I)} the Reriaissjp' e, it was 
too l>ig li>r nie a.k^i I had no lutm and 
hardly any German," , 

2 *l got tVen moie bored than m> 
direi^tiu sdid I would " 



3 **l losTinterest." 

4 "I needed classical and jornance lan- 
guages 10 carry on " 

5 **l was nq; competent to hnnp a diffihe 
» subject into form ^' 

6. *1 floundered " 
^ 7 '*! chased too many dead ends." 

8 **Mv undergraduate enthusiasm turned 

sour " ^ 
9. "I was too ambitious.'* v 
10 "It was beyond me " 

B. The Subject ^ 

1 "It Would havfe taken tlurt^ years." ^ 
2. "I began to r?ad Spensef lookmg for a*» 
topic but I didn't like Spenser," 

3 ' My professor urged me to write on H. 
G. Wells, butjl couidii't care less." 

4 *'l decided after a time that Wallace 
Stevons'was not talking about 'some- 
thing ' I wanted to thmk about no 
matter how attractively he expressed 
It." 

V 5 'The project required mountaioous read- 
ing of* vdry duU material." ^ 

6 "I did some research on Victorian verse 
satire, then I decided to look for a 

/ fruitful topic." 

7 **The necessary documents wert un- 
available "until tne death of a ma/i aged 
fifty " ^ 



C. The Supervisor 

I.. "I wanted to work oiii^ major figure, 
^ ' bu. .he department head saidf^ *No, 

work OS a minor one.'' So I did." 
2 *The first director was too vague to 

trust; the second thought mj^^a^hor 

only worth an essay." 
. *The professor who encouraged the 

topic retired, his successor discouraged 

it 4ifter I ha4 .vorked on it for three 

years " *^ 

4. "Succeeded the third time;, the second 
topic b^d been iliore thoroughly treated 
than my professor or I knew." ^ 

5, "After fhrec tri^s I h'aff^o thing. Tht 
fourth time rny director objected, I 

hanged to another professoi."* 
, 6 "Powers-that-be thougi.' it too chdlen§- 
. ing; that is, they didn't iSBderstairo it." 

7 "After three toi^ics he was satisfied." % 

8 "My professor wasn't interested in liy 
results^ and 
topics." 

^. "It was directed 

na ted professors.' ^ 
10 "After two years my director went on 
leave, and the new .and more experi- 
enced professor advised ine^^to abandon 
tiie whol^* thing " ^ 



I A'a^sn't interested »n his 
by two badly coordi- 
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I) •The Surprfse 

1 'The uliule diss'Ttatiun h.tii ti> be 
rewritten to suit one nun s \pecitica- 
1 1 oils " 

2 *'flait-ua\ tliroujih a book appeared 
the arehetv pal stor> ** 

3 "My prolessor retused to aetept my 
coneluMons " 

4 "Someone else tinjshed betore I Lould * 

5 'Tiiore was a Vale dissertation on the 
, ' s*ime subject " 

6 *'An autiiurity un the subject pomted 
out to my prolessor that the subjett 
had been di»ne " 

7^ "After my advisor was ealled ti> 
another university, it \\as diseovered 
that the siibjett had been used " 

8 "Another ^tudent workmj; under my 
protes'ior turned out to be \\ritint; on 
tlie same topie " 

9. ''My director approved, but the com- 
nnttee rejiarded my dissertatu>n i'^ too 
narrow "-^ 

.In a setting ot increasing campus politicization,. 
lines o*i battle .regarding the. report and its recom- 
mendations ^fere soon drawn Staid and conserva^^ 
tive members of the profession were appalled^t 
the proposals put forward tor changing the degree, 
this 'was not streamlining, they argued, but eviscer- 
ation l^hey )vere taken al^ick even more by the 
cdn<lor witb which graduate students and profes- 
sors alike fad testified. Some of their protests, 
indeed, brought to mmd Hamlet s words to Poloru^ 
us ^* 

^Slanders, v.r. tor the "iatirital rogue says here that 
old men have grey beards; that the faces are 
% vyinkletl. * their eyes puaefii^z thick am.ber and 
plum-tree gum, and ili^ntliey have a plentifnl lack 
ot wit,v together uitl/ most weak hams All uhieli, 
sir. though I most n(n\crtull> and potently believe, 
yet I h'^ld It noti honeM\ to have ir thiis set 
do\Vi \ 

On other h.inil,"^ the 'dissidents,, who u.re 

usually but not always \ounger. found in the 
report abundant matter for their particular pur- 
poses Slreanilinmg to them was raUonahzation. 
iand candor a cleansing breeze There haci been 
many earlier compiaints about tht Ph D .> from 
William Jame';*s "The Fh I) Octopus" down to 
William Arrow smith 's 'The Shame of the Graduate 
Schools." but never before had h discipline turned * 
upon ap.d rended itself m publk What clrarer 
proof iould be desired that the establishment, was 
bankrupt' Su the battle raged, to usei the epithets 
of the day, between the ?ombi^s od the one sAk 
an^l the charlatans on the other I pass over any 



account of, the specific' changes resulting from 
these debates, notihg only that they were far more 
general and extensive than the Advisory Commit- 
tee had expected 

The final turn in the tortunes ot the report and 
Its accompanying recommendations had its origin 
in the financial freeze which has blighted our 
universities during the last two or three years 
Here we have a signal instance 'of time's revenges 
which reminds one of what happened to the Foid 
Foundation's Managing Educational f'ndowments 
of \^)(x^ This study^ which was widely interpreted 
by university financial manager.s as recommending 
common stocks (and particularly growth stocks),, 
had the bad luck to appear not long before the 
bottom fell out of the market for such securities 
Similarly,, the MlA's call for more Ph.D.'s in 
English turned out to be a cry of "Fire'" in 
Noah's Flood. Established departments tooled up 
for im;iieased production and accepted students in 
unprecedented numbers Newer departments cre- 
ated the doctoral programs they were told the 
times demanded But in the event,, the surplus of 
jobs was no longer there. Hence the increasing 
dislocations of the recent past the prospective 
Ph.D writing hundreds of letters to department 
chairmen who have no positions to offer, vainly 
seeking job interviews at the MLA's annual meet- 
ings, and living through months ot-iuj^e deferred 
as departments wait for their budget aftb^ations 
until late summer the whole devil's brew, in T^ct, 
with which the protession has become so distres- 
singly familiar 

So much for history. What is the situation that 
confronts the MLA today as it resumes its consi- 
deration of the Ph.D.'' A prime element, of course,, 
IS our heritage from the immediate past. With the 
advantage of hindsight we must concede that the 
MLA's earlier study, whatever bctiefits it may have 
brought to the profession, did ovi timu'.ate Ph D 
production m the late P^60's. By encouraging 
more students to work for the doctorate and by 
shortening the period required" to achieve the 
degree. *.*good olu American know-how** then 
achieved d not her of Us ambiguous Iriumphs. Be- 
tween and ]^U^H an average ol 8lS Ph D.'s in* 
hnglihh was granted in the United States^ (I omit 
consideration both of Ld l).*s in Fnghsh, of which 
about '100 are given each year, and of D A.'s in 
English, the production of vhich has thus far been 
negligible) In l^^TO'the toUl rose to f,060. in 
\'n\ to l,l;^. and in P)72 to \.2)2 Mi Shugrue 
proiects a tigure ol I,:b0 for 



Serious iiiisgivintis concerning .m oversupply ot 
Ph I) dale bddv dl leaM two years ni most large 
l.nglish departments The responses ro Mr. Shug- 
rue's questionnatre show that a substantial rndjori- 
l> ot these departments have taken bteps to reduce 
new Ph. I'* enrollnient^i ui doctoral programs and 
that some plan to take additional steps These 
steps t* pically are to rabe admission standards and 
to impose quotas on entering classes Declining 
funds tor fellowships and assistantsiups are pre-- 
sumabK also acting as a deterrent. The conse- 
quence IS that f'ul'-time enrollment ha^ levelled off 
this year, very much as the number of Ph D.N 
granted will level off in 1^^73 It was not to be 
evpected.^ of course., that the change would occur 
any more abruptly Since achieving the Ph D. in 
tnglish ren tins at least a four-year process, steps 
t.'ken m a given year show tlieir etfect only several 
years thereafter Moreover, an avoidance of Jiastic 
meavures is surely prudent, Having witnessed the 
results of oV'^rsi TiuiIation,^ the profession should 
now he wary ot th'e possible future results of 
understini ulation. 

That the .MLA's well-intentioned efforts turned 
out to be a miscalculation vas the re^ult.s of 
course, ot the financial stringency that now binds 
AmeriLan higher education The |obs are not there 
because the money is not there A yearly increase 
in the budget, which in the late I050's and .the 
1%0\ came to be regarded as a claim of right, is 
no longer automatic., even when it can be sup- 
ported b> increased enrollments instead, many 
colleges and universities must make do with status 
quo budgets, which in a tune of inflation means 
an actual reduction in resources The orderly 
recruitment of new faculty is deferred The con- 
tracts of unlenured staff members are not re- 
newed Wlien vacancies occur through death,^ re- 
tirement,, or departure foi another institution^^ the 
positions are not filled. This is a topic with whii^h 
ycni are all painfully familiar.s but even so, let me 
offer you three recent illustrations t^f it. 

(1)1 have just received a pamphle^ entitled 
Uff^fwr I Jucation with I cwiir f'cachcn^ whic^^ 
describes nineteen ways in which colleges and 
univer%ities are increasing student-faculty ratios 
and provides an honor list of the institutions 
employing these niethods It is true that few of 
th institutions named are of great acaden c' 
distinctum (apart from law scliools. which liave 
always had a high student-faculty ratio) but even 
pacesctting universities ar*' beginning to look in 
this direction Indeed, Imancial necessity seems to 
have revived the abortive campaign of (he late 
h>S()\ t> transfer sound production .lethods from 
business and industry (n higher education, a 



campaign whose chief monument was the late 
unlainented Pjr-uns College The ghost of Beards- 
ley Ruml IS knockiTig at the door* 

(2) A Guggenhei.il ^'ellowshipMs typic^^Hy used 
with sabbatical sal .ry to mafc* feasible a free year 
tor the. recipient. When hard limes ^ .me., we 
wondered at the Foundation if sabbatical programs 
might not be curtailed with a consequent decline 
in applications to us In the event, applications 
went up Many colleges and universities cheerfully 
paid half balariesr to faculty .members going on 
leave., and then pocketed the other half by the 
simple expedienl'of providing no replacements. 

{3) One of the liveliest current topics of discus- 
sion in the academic world is the feasibdity of 
lowering the mandatory retirement age Where 
sixty-eight was generally accepted a few years ago, 
sixty-five is now pui forward as more desirable 
Interest is also manifp^ted by some administrations 
in arrangements whereby certain faculty members 
might be encouraged to retire early at tlie salaries 
that they would receive if they stayed on until 
sixty-five But this approach doesn't really promise 
very much Because the vast influx ot young 
faculty di.rmg the p.ist twenty years, relief from 
such a source is not likely to have a statistically 
significant effect for another decade i 

I wish I could report signs of returning pros- 
perity on the acaden-.iC horizon, but I cannot.« It is 
far my. re likely,^ instead,, that higher education will 
continue to wind down to a dower plateau on 
which It will have to live for some years to come 

Under thes^ conditions,, what are the prospects 
for new Ph.D 's in Fnghsh ' I would f»rst remind 
you of the broad field of employment opejn to 
them. There are 2,630 college or university depart-- 
ments of English in the United States. 1,104 
two-year departments (whose designation is often 
"humanities." **< ommunications." or something of 
the sort), and !.526 four-year and university 
departments Among the latter, only 130 them- 
selves offer the doctorate Popular impressions to 
the contrary, these institutions do in fact provide 
positions for most ♦^ew Ph D *s m English Mr 
Shugrue has found that H') 2'"* of them obtained 
or continued teaching m .such positions in M^7j as 
compared with ^M,2% in 1968,, the last presumably 
"norniaP* year A\ ^ut of the total are 

teaching in universities, about 40''^^ in four-yeai 
colleges, and about t)'' in two-yc.:r colleges But 
these figures require ^ footnote I appears that in, 
\^n2. Ph. I), -granting .cpdiiments will employ 
only one new staff jiiember f,)r every five doctor- 
ates that they grant. When we consider that some 
of these new posu;ons will iio to se» lor ap- 
pointees, It becomes ^-vident that relatiVviy I'ew 



tlcdghng Ph I) 's will linil jobs m Jcp^rlnicnts 
grjntirg the JoLtorjtc \nd in vi'*vv ot what has 
jlroaJy hec^ said about porMsting linatKul strin- 
gcn^v. It iias to be added that no great tuinibcr 
thoni will R't'irn to siah dcpartniems m tiK* 
tor sec able tuli^e 

Since the great ma}ont\ ol new Ph 0 's in 
hnghsh will teath m ur.iveiiities tlial dtni't grant 
the doctorate and in tour-year colleges, wc* {^hen 
have [n answer the questibw how appiopriate is 
doctoral traiinng as* presently organized tor such a 
career' flis there too much emphasis on elements 
primarily usctul to mstruLiors who will themselves 
be directing doctoral researcii'* Should nioi atten- 
tion be devoted to- tornul drrangenients for ensur- 
ing that the new Pli I) is a trained and experi- 
enced college teacher^ ( I his question seems al- 
ready to be receivirg an answer Many depart- 
ments either provide such attention or have signi- 
tied their intention ol diMng so ]; And what ot that 
largt-h untjj^ped tield. the two-year ct lieges" In 
1*^^71 they had 2H ' ot the unilergraduate enroll- 
ment in the I'mted States,, and they arc growing 
more rapidly than anv other part ot American 
' higher education 

if departments decide to place their Ph 1) s m 
large numbers anuM two-year colleges,, they 
>hould nc^t expect to tind a wektune mat licTore 
the door Some ot you Will have \i\ui memories ot 
the controversy between C r^'leges of Liberal Art*- 
and Suences and ColUj,. > ot I ducation that 
marked the l^^^(js, a controversy whose key 
docuiTient was perhaps Arthur Bestor\ / dmat tonal 
Wastelands Neither --ide won, and the educalionaj- 
ist's case can still be glimpsed behind the rhett)riL 
of those now training today's two-year ctillege 
teachers In the October 16.. I^n2 issue i 1 he 
ihtonuk .tf /lii^hc 1 diHuta>n tliere was a pro- 
posal that Ph D.'s ^hv)uld tie '"retrained ami reori- 
ented' to teach m tw .year colleges Ihis drew a 
rebuttal trop) two adi.nnistr*itors concerned with 
' M A teaclier pre para: ion at tbe State University 
College, I redoma. New ^ ork Here is how :he> 
sounded the alarm 

DdvliT.il prujjr.nns .in* Iim iphne or!cnti'il rather 
ilian penplc-orK'OtJ' \ tlu MiiuonMiouNh use pro- 
lessors \\\ iiradu.ite sih. . U a* n)(»dels worths 
jfTiitation. j'ul >!iMU'rai!> oiilv loken jckriowl 

edj^incut the iinportanu' o\ jIu* teuchini.' pn^.css 
Indeed., the Ph l> has t>cc:i so mjiapiil.ifi'd bv 
jifjduate sfiuiv that he riiav he nu,ipal>le ot 
tultllhn^ tlu'^ iiKinv • 'les required o! a unnnionitv 
^ colUve insuiKinr ^ 

II it iS indeed true ihat a two-veai vollegc taailt' 
member must be ' » students entered person and a 
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prc)e ess-centered per<on I suppose that tew 
Ph U \ in I nglish would willingly take such 
positions But perhaps there aie other points oi 
view in the two-year colleges themselves I he 
miiitaiuy ot the advocites to whom we have been 
listening itselt suggests that the issue is by no 
means settled 

II! 

In Conclusion,. \ should like to ofter a few 
^,jneral comments about the present stale ol the 
Lngli'ih teaching protession I had better remind 
you fir<;t of the position ot strength trom .%hich it 
continues to operate. Broadly conFadercd, educa-- 
tion IS the country's le*.dmg industry^ It vvas 
cvslimated some time ago that more than 60 
million persons were in the ^ ^Jv-aium periphery 
(tak.ng work in ottices. on television, in the arn>ed 
services, etc ), and this totai was expected to rise 
to more than 82 mdlion by 1976*'^ Nor are formal 
enrollment figures, at least tor the next eight 
years,, a-iything bui encouraging Our colleges and 
unr.crsilies enrolled 8 5 million students in the fall 
of 1^^)71 and 2 million students in the tall ot 
1*'>72 The total is expected to reach between 12 5 
and 13 5 million by 1^)80 hnglish is one ot the 
cornerstone disciplines of this inimense field 
About 8'!' of all university,, college, and junior 
college faculty members leach Hnglish or journal- 
ism The proportion of students taking Fnglish 
courses seems to have declined ^slightly (one hears 
diflering reports from dittering kinds of institu- 
tions) because of the dropping ot required fresh-- 
man composition and the rise of student interest 
in prepiofessionai training .ind in the social sci- 
ences,, but this may well turn out to be a 
tluctuation rather than a trend Moreover, Hnghsh 
departments usually have a substantial credit bal- 
ance m their instituMons They belong among the 
breatl-cfiid-butter departmenis 1 hey do far more 
than their proportionate share ot leaching 1 hey 
are rarely housed in new and luxurious buildings 
I hey require little money tor equipment and 
research assistance 

It wouUl seem, then., that the position ot 
[ ngbsh in the practical woiTd ot institutionalized 
higher educalion remains secure Yet it would be 
idle to deny that the morale ot the profession has 
been shaken during the past tour years Its vision 
ot itselt has dimmed I he aims which it hopes to 
realize arc less clear Many ol its menibers, even an 
occasuMial entire department, ''seem tired, dis-- 
liacted, and disoriented Mr Shugrue's question-: 
niiires were rot designed eikit ringing aftirma 
tions o{ pniKi|)le, but as 1 exi'iMiie' them I was 



struck b> the ^.l)lolL^^nvs^ ot tho responses Whore 
Iht'V Vkore not cautious aiui formal, they tended to 
hf pertunctory What is one to make, tor example.- 
o\ the^c .cphes to a request ior information about 
curfvTit doLtuidl disscrtatk)n requiremeijis "about 
J >ejr\ worth" ,or ' vei> tlexihie 'nything goes 
that will be acceptable to thv studeT»t\ ^.ommjttee 
u» hich !N virtuall> handpuked by the student!"' 
One tinds evulence' of the ^aine disheartened 
attitude in the nlghe^t reaches of the profession 
We can all be pleased that Lionel Trilling, a 
professor o\ Irferature, v\as chosen oy the National 
l-ndo\^ment tor the Humaaities to give its first 
fhoinas jctterson lecture last April But Mr 
Inlh'igs address on ''Mind in the Modern World" 
was somber indeed One of his illustrations has 
p<trticuiar interest to! us Ik* round ititinidtions 
that mind had reached the end ot its tether in 
Louis Kanipt's MLA Preside;Uidl Address ot 1971. 
and b> implication in the tact that the MLA 
should ha\e ejected as its president a person 
capable ol such an address^ 

Where should we turn tor the renewal tha: the 
protcssiori needs it not to our ver> subject matter 
ilselt * I he value of literature remains unimpaired, 
the detect is clearly in our approach to it Here 
enter an area where each ol us has his own 
tonvictMHs 1 shall ti> to state mine as inoffensive- 
ly as possible by presenting them not as sugges- 
tioiis that might influence the work ot the mature 
scholars here assembled, a ho have ct>mpleted thetr 
studies and formed fheir own views,> but rather as 
suggestions about the most useful way of impie- 
menling the doctoral d^sertation requirejnent 

M> baste contention is that the dissertation 
should be an examination of some aspect of 
literature in its historical context Ihe old quarrel 
between scholars and critics, sc^ prominent :n the 
hMO's and 1950's, now seems played out The 
responses to Mr Shugrues questio;i about the 
dissertation, though they often include a formal 
,(^beisance to the concept of a "contribution to 

wledge.'^ lake it for granted that this contribu- 
tion can be'critical as well as factual Indeed the 
vast majority of dissertations must now be critical 
What I 'm proposing is thit we should ask even of 
the critical divsertation that it have a researcli 
component, that the student should deriioristrate 
therein his wide taniiharity with the contemporary 
context of the liters » w'()rks he has chosen to 
study Ihe esult of this broad reading may well 
appear in the tjmshed tliesis only m the surcness 
ot Ins interpretations., in the masteiv he displays 
of historical nuances, but even s(^ it will be well 
worth the time it demands 

Ihe value in this ajp^^ich would he negative as 



well as positive' V\ith such a control the ^^tudent 
would be iinder the necessity of making hi$4:5*=*- 
dissertation so metaling iriore than an exercise m 
intellectual "manipulation, and his supervisors 
would be relieved of examining still another of 
those modish exercises in, ingenuity and audacity 
whose ciiiet purpose, it •sometimes appears to the 
outsicfer, IS scoring points in an abstruse private 
game A recent 7/.V review of a book on Keats' 
from one of our leading university presses will 
illustrate -what I have m mind Keats is treated 
therein, so the reviewer finds, not as an English 
poet but as "a plaything in the battle between the 
schools of American criticism The real purpose 
ot the work , ,(is not) to understand Keats, but 
to make use of hirii in order to understand 
contempQrary America " Though it may h\ilp the 
author "to projecT:<^these modern disquiets on to 
the past,, and to employ poetry as a therapy .> Keats 
hinisell undoubtedl) suffers Hence, to »he reviewer 
"*this ]s a superfluous book ''^0 

There will always be students, not very many, 
these days {I find) but still p few. who like to 
study questions for wh:ch there are ascertainable 
jnswers, wlio take satisfaction in organizing and 
presenting a significant body of information. Such 
studies have the great advantage that their conclu-^ 
sions can be built upon by other students in the 
field if these conclusions are to be valuable,, of 
course,- they usually require a tempering critical 
sense, just as 1 have suggested that critical studies 
ought to have a controlling historical sense Such 
stu^Vnts should be encouraged to pursue their 
cliosen topics, I suggest.^ even at the risk of an 
occasional dr>l> tactual thesis of the sort against 
which the .v criticism was a protest If a.. 
Lnglish department has no pedants among its 
Ph D*s,. it may not have any scholars either. 

It may be uiged that with over 5.000 full-time 
l:nglish doctoral students at work,^ historical disser< 
taiion topics of significance must necessarily be in 
short supply This is true. 1 believe,, only if one 
stays^ within the conventional limits of literary 
study as traditionally defined For example, the 
vds! subject of the relation between literature and 
the fine arts is just beginning to be explored,; and 
since the word "literary*' has tended to be a term 
of abuse for art historians and critics, this explora- 
tion IS being conducted largely by professors of 
l-.nglish The relation of the I:ngiish poets to the 
iconographtcdl tradition of tlieir day has been or is 
being examined with most rewarding results by 
Roland hrye with regard to Milton, by Ralph 
Cohen witli regard to James Thomson,, by Jean 
Hagstruni and a host of other scholars with regard 
to Blake, and by Karl Kroeber with regard to 
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Shelley ana Wordsworth to lUc only ,\ few 
examples Double issue XIII-XIV ol Rcieu*-ch 
Opportumtii'i m lienaissance Draina, which has 
just appeared under the editorship ot Samuel 
fichoenbaum, is devoted to the relations of the 
tield With the visual arts. In the Victorian period 
the interconnection ot hook and magazine illustra- 
tion with literature is turning out to be a <;ubject 
of absorbing interest Witness tlie recent essays of 
Hilhs Miller on Oliver Twist 4nd of Joan Stevens 
on A'unttv hair as well as the pioneer work of 
W h Fredeman (soon to be significantly extended 
by his student Allan Lite) on the Pre-Raphaelite 
poets Nor should i fail to remind you that the 
leading authority on Hogarth today is Ronald 
Paulson, a professor of English who came to that 
artist through his study of raiding and other 
eighteenth century authors. 

My last word is that, despite, all our problems, 
we have some reasoji to be of good heart for the 
future. What the English teaching profession has 
experienced dunng the past four years has perma-- 
nently altered its nature It has been an exhausting 
time from which many faculty members have not 
fully recovered. Some of the old-time amenities 
are certainly gone forever Vet as I travel around 
the country.^ I notice an increased resilience in 
English 'departments, a readiness lo make the best 
of the changed situation ,^ in brief,, a new tough- 
ness And of the importance of our ^ubJe^ itself 
there can fortunately be no doubt,, nor of the 
capacity for renewal that it offers As we move 



Tm;FH,i), IN i ()rki(;n LANcai/ua^s - 



iHE l^>7 2 ML A survey spells out what we have 
known ail along that the overwhelming prepon- 
derence of Ph I) 's in foreign languages obtain 
positions m our colleges and universities This 
means that it is the accepted research degree for 
college and university teachers, for "^cholar-teachers 
or teacher-scholars, and that the number and' type 
of such degree recipient -^^^ who will find the career 
they seek is directly related to the needs and 
desires felt by the colleges and universities these 
needs will obviously depend on enrnllments in 
foreign language^ courses, and such enrollments 
depend upi>n studen' interest plus curriculum 



from an era of expansion into an era of concentra- 
tion,^ then, we should remember that Matthew 
Am old, ^ who first gave these phrases currency,, 
found equal opportunities in both 
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PARTICULARLY IN TIlK **NEW'' FIELDS 



J Thomas Sha*^' 
rniver^iuv of Wisconsin, \fad\son 

requirements Foreign languages are always at or 
near the center of interest of pressure for changes 
m C(>liege curricula. Hence,^ before we tackle the 
question of the relationship of the Ph.D in foreign 
languages to teaching, or the question of the 
research component in the Ph D., it seems appro- 
priate to take a look at todays situation from an 
historical perspective We have been condemned to 
live m interesting times Contradictory pressures 



and dit.luJes art tuning siiongl> c\ pressed today, 
and our siluation. whi^Ji I shall inlor prot as ap-- 
proa^^hing cqmiinriuin, niaS possibly be instead the 
c>c ot a hurricane 

\nv understandip ot t()dd>\ situation requires 
MMue rapid exannniiii ol trends and develop- 
ments over the past qua- -centUry The present 
position ot universities in general and foreign 
languages in particular has similarities with that of 
the early lV50's, when linancial difficulties, cut- 
backs, and paintul readjustments followed the 
receding ut the trtrmendous surge of college at- 
tendance ot World War 11 veterans The immediate 
p5sl-World War II period witnessed a far larger 
portion of the populate obtaining college training 
than ever hefore By no means all ot the students 
involved were totally content with what they 
found, nor with its direct applicability (or lacic of 
It) to a career f heir coming stretched college 
iacilities and faculties to the utmost I heir relative 
maturity and clear understanding of what college 
mi^hi mean to them led to dissatisfactions which ,^ 
m lurn^ led in ryiany places to adjustments in the 
undergraduate curriculum Ihen the peak of 
that pent-up demand for college education passed 
When my generation of Ph D 's came on the job 
market,^ in 1^4*^ or so, the need for our services 
was becoming much less than we had been led to 
anticipate The early and middle I950\s were not a 
comfortable timf for colleges and universities and 
their faculties, they were a period of restricted 
funds and little development, with even tfe status 
quo difficult to maintain. 

And it was about twenty years ago- during the 
period of these cutbacks that William Riley Par- 
ker, building on the dxperient and interest in 
language teaching and learning gained during the 
Second World War, spearheaded the MLA's far- 
sighted hL program I he program itself was not a 
graduate program,^ but by the time the next stage 
developed in American education, ^ the MLA's hL 
program had helped to prepare the profession and 
the country for it. 

That next stage was the immediatr post-sputnik 
period, for roughly a decade after 1^57 The 
d^'amatic evidence of the Russian achievement in 
science and technology led to a strong upsurge 
of interest in learning in this country,, our place 
m the world, and,; indeed,^ national survival 
seemed to depend on it The general public as- 
sumed that knowledge produced and obtained at 
colleges and universities was what might save us 
High schools and colleges were encouraged to up- 
grade their academic offerings, and students on 
all levels manifested the strongest specif «cally 
miellctual mterest and commitment in tlie his- 



tory of Am^rtcan education College curriculum 
requirements were upgraded, particularly in the 
fields of mathematics, foreign languages, and the 
sciences Increasing masses of students including 
the generation of the S^^^tly expanded baby 
crop of World War 11 and the immediate post 
war period sought college education Existing 
institutions, especially in the public sector, grew 
rapidly m size Community colleges were founded, 
former two-year colleges became four-year col- 
leges, former four-year state teachers colleges 
becafne universities, and set out to vie in size and 
quahty-and demands ^or funds with the already 
established institutions 

The post-sputnik era had a tremendous effect 
on the nature and development of foreign language 
offerings, departments, and programs. The charac- 
ter of the already existing or newly upgraded 
curriculum requirements brought masses of stu-- 
dents to foreign language, courses, particularly on 
the first- and second-year levels Faculty having 
desired qualifications were in far too short supply, 
and hence in the larger institutions graduate 
teaching assistants came more and more to be 
used, especially to teach elementary courses. This 
meant more graduate students could be supported, 
with resulting increased pressures for expanding 
graduate programs Federal funds were made avail- 
able -for assisting in high school offerings of 
foreign languages At. the same time, the NDEA', 
through its Title IV programs, contributed directly 
toward supporlfng graduate students preparing for 
careers in teaching foreign langua^^es m colleges 
and universities, as well as in other fields. And, m 
the so-called "new" fields of foreign languages, 
language and area programs under NDEA Title VI 
were developed in the national interest to help 
institutions offer multidisciplinary programs, for 
facuU? to be provided to teach them, and for 
graduate students to be supported to take them. 
The result was a rapid expansion of undergraduate 
and graduate degree programs Only a few of these 
new fields had had a modest existence in- this 
country before the period in point, the Russian 
(or the hast huropean) field, the Chinese, and 
perhaps one or two more. 

That college education would become not only 
universally available but also universally desired 
was a generally held assumption in the early 
l'>60's As increasing numbers of students came to 
college,^ there was a rapid growth of institutions, 
depaitments, programs Facilities and qualified 
faculty members were suddenly in short supply 
Concern arose as to whether qualified faculty 
could ever be pr<^duced rapidly enough or in 
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siiftuient quantity e\en w»th the kind ot assist- 
ance provided h\ the government and the !c)untla- 
tK»n-> I he Ford foundation launched a prugram 
io encourage the production of Ph i) 's in iess 
time raising the question ^vhelher Ph [), curricu- 
la needed changing or v^hether students s^ip-: 
ported thfimgh a Ph D program requiring constant 
progress toward conclusion would in lact be able 
to meet such expectations Ihis in turn raised 
further questions whether the requirement for a 
**qualitied" faculty should be changed and, with 
the prospect of almost universal college attend 
ance, whether the goals and purposes and hence 
curricula of undergraduate education shoi'Id be 
changed One heard it seriously argued in some 
quarters that colleges like high schools have the 
duty to grant a degree to anybody who has 
attended for the prescribed period of four years 

The euphoria of these years passed rapidly 
With the success of the American man-on-the- 
moon program, the urgency of the intense pursuit 
of knowledge was removed hlation over the 
remarkable success of our space program was 
quickly followed by djH|^sionraen.t over foreign 
policy, especially the mflitaary involvement m Viet- 
nam., and by jncieasing concern over domestic 
issues ithc poor, the minorities, the educationally 
underprivileged, the environm^fnt). These dissatis- 
factions soon reached the point of vfolent confron-- 
tations at our institutions of higher learning 
Among the general public.^ and also among stu-- 
dents and to some extent the- faculty, there 
developed an attitude giving far less primacy to 
intellectual pursuits, and, indeed,, an environment 
was created in which for a time those who wished 
to learn or teach had difficulty in doing so The 
public's attitude toward th* colleges changed 
sharply.- leading to great financial difficulties of 
which the end is not in sight Although by the 
beginning of lh.e l^VO's higher education had 
become available to a wide* degree than ever 
before, some students were beginning to find out 
that what coUcgf offered was not ^vhat they 
wanted, and there were dropouts from lack of 
ability or lack of inclination for college False 
notions of what a college education is and should 
be have been gradually fading away, one of the 
interesting signs of the times is a renewed and 
expanded public' interest in vocational and techni- 
cal training on the post-high school level In the 
aggregate.- institutions of higher learning grew to 
the point that they could ab'^ Tb the number of 
students who came indeed. sr»^e 4re now suffer- 
ing from having to seek hnw best to utilize 
facilities built during the rapid expansion, 

Strong pressures arose for yet another revision 



ot the undergraduate Lurriculum In the past, it 
had been generally *it'ld that every college student 
should increase his knowledge to his utmost in 
tour full undergraduate years. Now strong pressure 
developed to consider the college degree as repre- 
senting a level of learning achievement.^ whenever 
and wherever obtained The argument was ad- 
vanced thai the level of high school training had 
been so upgraded that part ot it ought to be 
directly usable for meeting college requirement* A 
strong tendency has developed toward use of 
national examinations (particularly' CLEP) • for 
granting college credit for knowledge demonstrated 
upon entry to college,^ and there are also pressures 
for a wide availability of prepared examinations 
for college course credit Concomitantly, there has 
been a movement to bring in more and more 
students from educationally underprivileged back-: 
grounds, while at the same time the thesis is 
maintained by some that the specific undergradu- 
ate curriculum requirements can be sharp,ly_cut 
back on the assumption that all students complei-^ 
ing high school have academic-type knowledge of 
far greater depth and breadth than in the past The 
preposterous assertion has been made that young- 
sters' I V watching has provided an across-the-board 
educational equivalent of a number of college 
courses. It ha<? even been publicly ^suggested that 
there should be a cutback in the overall level of 
academic knowledge represented by the liberal arts 
bachelor's degree that the degree should be basic- 
ally redefined Curricular revisions have occurred 
in numerous institutions, and in institutions where 
such revisions have taken place there ha^ been a 
strong icndency to cut back mathematics^ and 
foreign language requirements to as low a level as 
they had before the upgrading of the I960's» and 
to make it possible for high school training to be 
utilized as meeting part or all of the requirements 
in these subjects Some institutions went so far as 
to remove the foreigri language requirement from 
the curriculum entirely, however, few institutions 
have been willing to accept the proposition that in 
the world of today with the knowledge explosion 
going on in all fields and with modern communica- 
tions media bringing the world closer together 
there is any justification for expecting students 
receiving a partiruLr degree to have substantially 
less knowledge than has been expected in the past 
One interesting sign of the times is that students 
of minority groups seem to be showirg more and 
more that they do not wish a curriculum that 
ci)uld possibly be construed as something tailored 
fo inferior abilities 

A reason for going into this much detail about 
foreign language requirements in the curriculum is 
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no! only tlie ininied'jie eMVcl upon college foreign 
language enrdnients, but the chJin reaction which 
can be expected between any real lowering of 
cuilege curr'.LUiar requiremeniS m foreign language 
and the continued avaiJability of foreign language 
training in the high SLhooh So far,- the cultural 
and intellectual isolationism that would be implicit 
in the removal of loreign language training from 
the total edu?at!onal experience of graduates of 
our liberal arts colleges is'only a potential dangef 
In my judgment,, the less time and more options 
that some are calling lor would mean less time in 
studying mathematics, the natural sciences,, and 
foreign languages and if ever really accepted, the 
possibility of their total disappearance from a 
given student's academic experience This^ would 
mean a completely ne^ definition of^what college 
is for., it would mark the end of a liberal 
education, js it has hitherto been defined, and the 
substitution for it of something quite dirferent 
The removal of such skills and knowledge would 
mean not more but fewer options, unless a student 
takes more rather than less time in order to 
restore options for which he did not qualify 
himself at the optimum time I do not think 
widespread acceptanct* o* such a change is likely. 
In the matter of changes in cumcuhiniv as in other 
types of change,. 1 sense (I hope correctly) that an 
equilibrium has been is about to be reached It 
seems to me that a new plateau is developing m 
undergraduate foreign language enrollment expec- 
tations, so that rational staff planning can be 
resumed by college departments And it is clear 
that our product our Ph D \s is still in demand I 
think It will continue to be Hence our delibera- 
tions about what the Ph.D in foreign language 
fields ought to be like can be carried on m a sense 
of responsibility to the profession and the public, 
rather than a sense of crisis although^ to he sure, 
the next few years are going to be difficult and 
painful,, and we are going to need to call on the 
government at various levels (and on the founda- 
tions) for ways of best meeting the problems that 
have arisen and will arise 

Before looking specifically at the question of the 
research component of the Ph I) , perhaps we 
should make some generalizations about the de- 
sired qualities of all college teachers in foreign 
language fields, including teachers with the Ph I) 
There has always been a touchy **connict of 
interest" between command of the foreign lan- 
guage itself and the ability and willingness to teach 
that language as language,, on the one hand,, and 
the competence to teach the substantive fields of 
" literature and linguistics of that language, on the 



other Some years ago the nation was prevalent 
that quahJjed natj\es could be found to teach all 
fuieign language courses willingly u^id cheaply, and 
that the only'thing needed was an instructor with 
native knowledge oi 3 foreign language to work 
together with a trained linguist who would need 
no knowledge of the language whatever This idea 
was found to be^ at best, a stopgap measure until 
natives of the foreign language could be properly 
trained to teach their language to Ameruans or 
until Americans could be tou.id to teach the 
foreign language. 

The first of the qualifications of the teacher of 
a foreign language as such is that he possess an 
adequate mastery of that language If he does not 
have native knowledge of that language,, his gradu- 
ate training or early professional position should 
include the possibdity of residence or study in the 
country where the language is spoken natively, and 
for revisiting from time to time , )r refresher 
experience in the language itself -^11 students 
preparing to teach a foreign langua^** in college 
should,, furthermore, be given the opportunity to 
teach the language,, under supervision, while in 
graduate school, it would be desirable for them to 
have had a course in language teaching techniques,^ 
including fa.mhanty with available language text-- 
books. All of them should have had tiiough study 
of the linguistics of the langutige so that what they 
say about the nature, structure, and phonology of 
the language will be scientifically accurate, or at 
least not stupidly erroneous.. This training in 
linguistics is as nece*;sary, or perhap5 e,wn more so, 
for the language teacher who is a natuc speaker of 
the foreign Language being taught. When properly 
qualified native speakers are avadable, it js'usually 
advisable that they be the teachers of advanced 
conversation and composition courses 

College third-year and higher level courses in a^ 
foreign liteiature and all courses in its linguistics 
require substantive knowledge of th* discipline, 
and should be taught by individuals Who have 
received graduate-level training in these fields, 
ideally to the point of having real ma^'.tery of the 
up-to-date knowledge of the subject field. 

There are three fields of research in the area of 
foreign languages, (1) how to teach the language 
as language,, (2) Us linguistics, as a field of 
knowledge, and (3) its literature, as a field of 
knowledge Research in how to teach a foreign 
language is an appropriate subject for a Ph.D. in 
education rather than a foreign language depart- 
ment as such. A program to produce such a 
i^esearcher should operate with close cooperation 
between the school of education ^nd (he appro- 
priate foreign language department, it would in- 
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volve direct experimentation in etfective means of 
teaching the foreign language to English-speaking 
students in this country. Ihere is continuing need 
for such research, which is in lamentably Short 
supply and is needed to make it possible to 
replace unsubstantiated assertions with factual 
knowledge concerning the relative effectKeness of 
> particular means and methods of teaching foreign 
language. A person receiving a degree in this field 
would be preparing for a post in a school of 
education, or better, a joint appointment in 
teacher education and in a foreign language depart- 
ment. 

The Ph.D/s produced by a language department 
will be specialists in the literature or the linguistics 
of that language, or a combination of the two. 
perhaps wfth further competence in bne or more 
additional fields Specialization in the linguistics of 
a foreign language has become more popular in 
recent ' years -particularly in the '*new.'* language 
fields, it seems to be more and more accepted in 
the **old<5r** languages as well. However, it would 
seem that the far greater number of specialists in 
language department will continue to be in 
hterature.. There should be an appropriate linguis- 
tics component in the literary specialist's training, 
just as there should be an 'appropriate literature 
component in the linguist's training. 1 sense a 
hopeful sign in the increasing attention that seems 
to be given to the study of poetics and the 
aesthetic use of language the place where the 
interests of the linguist and the hterature specialist 
converge. 

This gets us to the question of the research 
component of the Ph.D. and its relationship to the 
preparation of college and university teachers. I 
propose to risk carrying a coal to Newcastle in 
arguing that the so-called "conventional disserta- 
tion," properly applied and properly extended to 
new combinations and new approaches, is not at 
all an impediment to good college teaching, but, 
on the contrary, is a necessary adjunct to it, I 
shall conclude by discussing briefly some of the 
problems of the **new** language fields, and some 
implications which study in these fields may 
possibly have for the more traditional ones. 

We should have clearly in rnind what we mean 
by a ^^traditional'* dissertation Perhaps we can agree 
on the following definition. 

A dissertation must be a scholarly study which pro- 
vides a substantial original contnbution to knowl- 
edge. Its three principal requirements are (1) 
sufficient unity,, complexity, and magnitude; (2) 
thoroughness, and (3) consistent method . . . The 
subject must be so selected that it can be investi- 
gated thoroughly withm the dissertation, using a 



consistent method, in such fashion that all the 
relevant matenals are examined in the dissertation 
Itself, and the conclusions of the dissertation flow 
from the evidence directly presented in it. 

This definition is one that could be used in any 
humanistic discipline, and perhaps many others. 
Such a definition can include new approaches to 
learning, new tools, new subject areas or combina- 
tions, contemporary as well as older. It is a 
definition which will make it possible for the 
doctoral candidate to fit into the learned com- 
munity of his colleagues in the entire range of 
disciplines of a college or university. My depart- 
ment gives its students the following advice about 
preparing for a dissertation. 

The student should start reading widely in die field 
of the proposed dissertation as soon as he can 
define his interest in it. and then center in more 
and more toward the specific subject. He must be 
knowledgeable in the broad field of the disserta- 
tion; he must read in it enough to be at home in 
i1, to know what kmd of research is going on in it, 
to be aware of the basic opinions and interpreta- 
tions and of problems dnd possible solutions, and 
to have an understanding of the position and 
importance of the subject in the field. 

The old dichotomy of difference in aim and focus 
between undergraduate and graduate learning still 
holds' the undergraduate's focus is on learning the 
central portion of what is known about a particu- 
lar subject, the graduate's focus is on the limits of 
knowledge in a particular subject, so as to discover 
where advances in knowledge may be fruitfully 
attempted. As knowledge in a particular field 
advances, the center of knowledge changes, and 
much that was considered knowledge is replaced 
by new knowledge. The graduate teacher, by 
definition, should be interested in the advance of 
knowledge. But the undergraduate teacher as well 
must be always aware of the current state of 
knowledge in the field in which he is teaching, and 
must continually evaluate critically cunent knowl- 
edge and its limits, new knowledge and its impor- 
tance. I submit that doing a doctoral dissertation 
gives the best experience, not only for preparing 
the future researcher, but also for giving the future 
college and university teacher the opportunity and 
impetus to learn a field well enough to discover 
the limits and limitations of knowledge about it 
As regards literary .study, here he can learn the 
difference^ between sensibility and sense, between 
impressionism and knowledge, and how sensibility 
and impressionism Ccin»> through scholarship, result* 
in sense and knowledge 
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When the graduate student passes Ins M A and 
Ph I), preliniinary examinations.^ he proves that he 
possesses adequate cominanu of the current knowl-- 
edge in the fields in which be is examined for 
general substantive undergraduate teaching. Until 
that knowledge is out of date.^ he can use it lor 
teaching, even though he may still lack the 
teaching dimension that the PhD, dissertation can 
give him The non-Ph D.'s knowledge will go out 
ol date., if he does not systematically keep it alive 
and fresh The PhD/s knowledge will go out of 
date^ too. it he does not keep up In practice, the 
only effective way of "keeping up" is by re.main- 
ing oneself at the threshold ot knowledge.^ by 
working toward producing new knowledge. 

New knowledge must be tested by those capa- 
ble of testing it in the humanities as well as ^n 
the natural sciences or anywheie else New knowl-- 
edge has not been totally attained until it has been 
worked out and then tested not only against the 
relatively ineypenenced perceptions and limited 
knowledge of our students, but against the percep- 
tion and knowledge of our peers. Here hes the 
entire crux of the question of publication* new 
knowledge cannot be considered knowledge until 
It has become publicly known and had the 
opportunity to be tested He who has done a 
dissertation has learned froii^ experience not only 
how to but that he can solve a problem of some 
magnitude and complexity. If he can solve that 
problem,, then he has shown that he has developed 
disciplined ways that can be used for solving 
further problems 

The graduate student should obtain practice in 
doing both of the kinds of research writing that he 
will do if he becomes an active scholar; the 
book-length manuscript and the article Unlike the 
situation in some other fields, the book remans in 
our field perhaps the central vehicle for presenting 
new knowledge to an appropriate public. The 
other viable means of publishing research, of 
course,, is the article of pubhshable length which 
means about twenty pages m double-spaced type-- 
script As a graduate student I was given the 
advice I have used ever since that term papers and 
seminar papers he withm this scope,: so that *^e 
will be obtaining practice in choosing subjects and 
treating them in a manner appropriate for one's 
later career. Doing such course papers also can 
prepare the student for writing the chapters of his 
dissertation and for the articles which he may 
draw from . It,, for reworking course and seminar 
papers until they have pubhshable depth and 
contribution,, and fo: writing on new subjects The 
dissertation gives Midispensable experience, under 
supervision, for tackling a relatively large problem 



and dividing it up into manageable pieces -and of 
organizing this complexity into a suitable unity. A 
dissertation,^ like a book^ is much more than the 
sum of its chapters,: no limited number of separate 
studies can be an adequate substitute for it. At the 
same time, a dissertation in our field today should 
not,, in my judgment, itself be or aim at the 
precise nature of a book. It is a rare dissertation 
that can be pubhshed as a J)ook without substan- 
tial revision to make it accessible to a wider 
audience. A book on (Or including) the subject of 
a dissertation can be built upon vJ^at has been 
demonstrated there,, and can use selectively for 
illustration the thorough and detailed presen- 
tation of evidence in the dissertation Thus the 
dissertation giVes the serious scholar-to-be invalu- 
able experience in preparing him for his future 
books. At the sanie time, it gives to him or to any 
other teacher- undergraduate or graduate~the in- 
dispensable experience of getting deeply enough 
into a field to be able to give a critical evaluation 
not only of what is considered knowledge in the 
field at a particular moment., but also of further 
developments in that knowledge during his teach- 
ing career. 

My title suggested that I would have something 
to say about the *'new" language fields. What I 
have said so far is about equally, applicable to all 
language fields, 1 should think, and much of it 
may hdve c6nsiderably broader application. The 
central characteristic in opening up these new 
language fields has been that in fevery case it has 
involved njultidisciplinary study -an approach fa-, 
miliar enough to classicists, but nQt hitherto 
applied in this country fo modern languages and 
literaUires. Only in the last two or\three years 
.have a few isolated programs in **GCTman Stud- 
ies" and ^Trench Studies" begun to appear. 

First let me say a wor4 about the development 
of the new fields. Since World War II,'the Slavic 
field has developed from something barely existing 
to a field accepted on an\academic par with far 
more traditional disciplines in many important 
American institutions. There has also been enor- 
mous growth and development in Latin American 
studies, so that Latin American literatig^s anc( 
cultures are being studied in their om\ right 
rather than as an adjunct to Furopean Spanish or 
Portuguese literature and culture. New fields of 
language and area study have developed m Afncan' 
languages and literatures, the languages and htera- 
tures of the" Middle East, of South Asi^ (India,, 
Pakistan, and others), of Hast Asia (China, Japan, 
Korea), and now, of Southeast Asia (the Philippines. 
Vietnam, Thailand, Indonesia) 



For all these fieKls, the questions ot curriculum, 
standards, examinations^ the research components 
of degiees. the attitud^, toward language, knowl- 
edge i\n breadth and depth>have had to be looked 
at freshly Questions have had to be raised on how 
to teach the individual language., what research 
possibilities exist in its ImguL^tics, what reseijrch 
possibilities exist in its literature,, including perhaps 
Its folk literature, and,, in some areas, the interrela«^ 
tion between the arts and literature and the 
importance of the varjoifl* arts in the culture A 
particularly interesting question has arisen, espec- 
ially* in the study of the ncn-Christian cultures, 
the relationship of religion to culture, and of 
religion and culture tg an understanding and 
appreciation of the hterature. Some'of these fields 
have an extensive tradition of stu<ly and research 
m the native language. In some of them, such as 
Russian,, the massive modern research has been 

• from a point of view quite different from that of 
Western scholarship and is intertwined with an 
established ideology quite different from our way ' 
of thinking- though the technical level of the 
scholarship is sufficiently high that it must be 
taken into account in any serious study. An 
interesting question flows from this should new 
knowledge produced m this country with regard to 
Russian literature be from the point of view ot the 
Russians cTr of the Americans'^ If of the Russians, 
which Russians^ How successful can we be m 
living up to what our Soviet J[riends call "bour- 
geois objectivism'"* Should new knowledge of 
Latin American literature be from the point of 
view of the European Spaniard or Portuguese; of 
the Latin' American.; or of a native of this 
country'^ Should study of India be from the point 
of view of the Hindu scholar, or the Urdu,; or the 
Pakistani.; or the American'^ Or of all of them? 
The same question can be asked in each country 
The answer ' seems ^. to be that new knowledge 
y produced must take into account the point of 
view of the native of the country^ involved 
knowledge to be tested noi only by Anrericans. 
but by natives and scholars of the country and 
civiiuation involved However, the point of view 
of the scholarship need not be and cannot be 
expected to be identical' wi»h that of the native 
Religiop and culture.^ particularly as regards the 

- arts, are likely to play a much more central role in 
scholarship and understanding ^han we have been 
inclined _ to grant them explicitly in our own 
scholarship^with regard to the West. 
, I should like to raise the question whether 
German scholarjihip or French scholarship or Ital- 
ian scholarship this country should be expecled 
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to fit snugly /nto scholarship being done in 
Germary.. Franc'e. Italy, Is a book on French 
literature the better or worse for being first 
published jn France'^ In my undergraduate and 
graduate days. I found the Gallic point of view of 
Legois and Cazamiart stimulating as casting a 
different light on English liteiature I can tell you 
from experience that the Russians read and react 
to Western scholarship in the fields of Russian 
hnguistics and Russian literature, Our students in 
the field o^Russian hterature cannot be allowed 
to remain ignorant of scholarship on that literature 
published in other countries -particularly Ger- 
many,. France, Scandinavia, Holland., Ualy. KnowI-< 
edge of German and French is indispensable for** 
our students My questio to our brethren in 
English and American literature is one of puzzled 
incredulity; hew can it be seriously argued thai a 
writer of a dissertation in your field can get by on ' 
what has been and is being jwritten in the English 
language alone'^ 

Problem^ the .so-called **new" language fields 
face are manifold: How m^ny languages may or 
should be learned'' V/hat level of competence 
should be reqiiired in each? How can a reasonable 
balance be established between breadth of knowl- 
edge desired in the larger field and depth in a 
more limited area of it'' How **pc ularizing'' for 
Americans, and how basic, should be the focus of 
research and teaching'^ How can one go about 
finding appropriate research methods for handhng 
studies of **culture,;" particularly 'as regards the ^ 
other arts, and also religion or ideology, , in 
connection with literature*^ As was recently 
pointed out in the Lambjert r«port,; the latiiguage 
and ^area studies in the East Eu/opean area 
(including the Russian) have remained far mor« 
disclplin^-orie'nted in the.oisual sense than have the 
others, ^ - ' 

If F h§d life and time.; I would like to speak of 
the desirabihty for means of support to be found 
for team-orient^d research or groupings of suitable 
dir;sertation topics, something that can be done 
with studen'is still having the degree of individual- 
ity and responsibility we expect ^f them in their * 
dissertations, 1 shall speak just e1i6^gh to menti5n 
three areas of my own personal interest m which 
students of mine are working tha first is 6n the 
nature of Russian Romanticism, in its manifesta- 
tion in Russia Uself and then fn comparison and 
contrast wfth this literary inovevtwint in Western 
Europe. (Generaliifations about the European Ro- 
mantic , movement need to include the Russians, 
hut if the attempt is made to do so., the Romantic 
penoii and its antecedents in at least France. 
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England, and (Jcrniany mayj have to be looked 
intou'turther ) I am interested in the problem ol 
what happemfd to literary genres in Pushkin\ 
time, and particularly in his. use of them, and my 
students are tackling them qne at a time to find 
out. 1 am interested in the application of the 
computer to the study of poetics I ;im approach- 
* ^ng completion of a large-scale project on Pu'^h- 
kin's rhymes,, utilising the coQiputer,^ with two 
,.othe5v poets as controls The methods used need to 



be applied to a number of other p(^e^s. so js tu 
learn more om how to mterpret artJstiiaUy this 
technic 1 vispect of a poet's works, and so also to 
develop a new history of Russian rhyming I he 
methods and computer programs u:>e4 4uve been 
devised so -as to be adaptable, at least to a 
considerable degree, to studying the poetics of 
other literatures And I would be further along in 
that study if it had not been interrupted lor the 
preparation of this paper 
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WHLN^Mike Shugrue asked me to review the VH^l 
st^dy.^ i agreed /aiher too easily At the time I 
thought It' would be a relatively simple and 
pleasant task simply to pay tribute to the men 
who inspired the .study ar^d to recall the pleasant 
opportunK> ofier<*d those" of us on the English 
Advisory Committee to meet with department 
chairmen throughout tlie country. For the)^ wrre 
pleasant times We talkeu amiably and excitedly 
about the demand for our* graduates We gloated 
over the increases in our enrollments and budgets, 
over the distingiiisheu professors that we had 
been able to steal from one dnother ^We were even 
able to laugh without animosity about our col- 
leagues who speiit more time in, hurope on 
. research grants than they did sharing the load of 
our departm*?nts And in true entrepreneurial ^rgot 
we^taiked of speeding up production,, getting the 
bulge out ot the pipeline,, and acquiring more 
manpower and developing Qiorc lifffciency, It was 
an age "of innocence. ^ and it was only five years 
ago y \ 

I he fundamental purpose of the 1^)61 study 
was to explore ways in which we could itieet the 
startling demand for college teachers of I nglish 
Since l^^67., as ! need not tell this audit?nce, that 
demand has dwindled into a shadow of what it 
was iienLO while manv ot the recommendations in 
the study still retain some vitahty.^ the study 
taken as a wlioie seems dated, evt^r^ quaint, We 
made two major assumptic^ns that with the help of 
hindsight wc reali/e now we should not have 
nuule I he first was that the great demand for our 
graduates would L<uUinue inoef4nitffv ' I he second 
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was that our graduate programs, if a little ineffi- 
cient.^ *were ,>sound enough not to require any 
ruthless questioning of theu- ends and means 

Ihe first assumption,; that the great demand for 
our graduates would continue indefinitely, seemed 
wholly reasonable Supporting statistics, for exam- 
ple,, were awesome Govcnment experts estimated 
that there had been six million undergraduates in 
American colleges and universities in 1965. and 
that thvs number was mcreasing by a quarter 
million eacn year They predicted seven million tor 
1969 and.', with further acceleration, nine million 
Jor 1975 Lnglish majors there had been 61.000 
of them as far backus 1962-1963 were increasmg 
at the rate of 15'" annually. And Don AMer/s 
statisticians estimated that 'within several years'* 
K0,000 additional -tions of freshman I nghsh 
would have to be organized, Additionally, ihe 
Allen report surmised that two thousand universi- 
ties, four-year cotleges. and community and junior 
colleges vyere "hungering for Ph D's irf*H nghsh ^ 
and new community nnd junior colleges were 
opening their doors every month^*'( an this short- 
age be solved," the AlJen report asks, 'or should 
we regard »t as chrome'^* Note that there is no 
intimation in this questDn that tfle shortage m.ight 
disappear for reasons outside our profession In- 
deed.. Allan Cartter's prediction of a ct^nstrjLlmg 
market wa*. laughed olf as arrant nonsense 
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^' li i> Ml xpiit^n^ pv)^sihiUnc^ tor 
\.£ »? N .pi' V ■. ^MlU'gt' i''j;,hcrs of ! ng- 
''^"J V' p ^ *^IJt^ rc'urrt\t'ng \\..' master's 
Ki 0'. ^ p "-p'^sc w,ts v.oMsKlered but 
, .'.-'M.vn'J h^Ji.i^R* us Don Allen pointed 

' h.j.* ^ ^r't^^'^neJ js ear!) .as \H<)H, and 
, ' c * : s^MUhercd bv the Ph I) jn 

AvT.S . ! H' ■ c -tjul not b** "sold " 

1v ^ 4 . <r."; utj^'ee tillered greater 

T''' " > ' . f p -0 >♦ the new M,»ster o! 

f*^'.;- -^f '..^ tvg-ee a? •V,ie, the ( amiidate o| 
t'?'^ ' >iri!'« if Mich'g.tn and tne Doctor 

*' ^ffs Jff. -c jH.nt^ LMrisiJcred Berkeley, 
t 4-'^* ^rf ' 1 t-NtwhtK. MiOfi rtpo#-t r^ 'ords 

!hj< thc'--^ A i'- a tjji o{ ^piiimn op the subject 
iM£'T'"Cv]s4te di^,^"! T \ ^,it re^''a>,ns t'oni rt ^ener- 
^" *he.s?^ , r, ,M Uu ,i''^ni^Men(s \t fvtr\ one of 
the ftY.-:il ^Meettpgv * Miere v'ere lh(»M.' who 
•h - 'h. .ntef'r.cd..ik- degrt.*^ {^ie^ solution •> 
I* evt'\ p-.'tilcin an' '^u-re were others wh(^ 
A 'dv J baby PhD / ^ 'seal for ihe 
"^'^^.j-.^* a rtJugt' tor the bhnd and halt ' 
*hi^ tiuotu»n;Mtre f»2 V ol the re*^pondents 
.i^f^t t'.t* irtt. 'uJmu' degree made st .sf But 
Jtev \^r't fc eM'n!\ d>'. ided on wheiher it 
' ^'i tefrtiiful degree, and whether a 0 A 

' ;n i . ^ersjtv sl^ ui ! 'h- eiigibje fur a PhD 
!'.s*v tficj unf\ers)U ^:plp!\ b> writing a 
^eMa* ^ I hrer fou.Mhs ot the department 
»ajnuft vai J thaf tJit.% wtiul'i appoint a DA to 
' sfr , * f^h'p *^.! '>rsU nne-l(uirth were willing 
VM'A hi*Ji to ar. as^,^tant pro{ess<)rs[i[p or grant 
h. ^rrnsre ^ learlv fhe \ was nor a rait <in 
wf\,,. tSt' pfcJis-. ^ $1 n!t> was willing to 

it ;tert «.as (. ^^t' ari\ v*^^'- s<Wution to (he 
'* Jet. her ^^i.>rt.w! / was geneiall) 

ee < *»,.<• il n.wNl he !o\iVfl! in thr doL^)rj! 
■tf \K{ stf',pK /j / p, speed u'^ the prodiu- 

-A ; PhD St ,he \!!en report ultimately 
iV;' \'i 5 i oi\e: ^h'm)^g fiands holding what 

' ,!eif!v i fj{p.i''r 'runi j dissertatiun 

'^pc'.ta;\ ?) <i putKip il;n^^ m the stujy 
fr j'-tur.lr' atT!.'?^g uher ifungs. tfiat ever> 
d 'i' j'-diiue sh^ujiJ engage in tull-tune 
•^5 ^ '^i'' ^e '"rrig!; lanjiuage and Im^rature ht 
•j" W'*! { v'jrstip.tt srr {he current two* and 
!}'.f r K ..n^ . retiU:o':tiyr,'s that e'assus for vtu- 
'Ml Mte M \ icv.'l W smalf. that t^o 
' 1'^^ nitsnn vaM it the prdhrinarv o*" cnm-: 

r^'' ''.^^i- ^' reduvw! m 'cor*e, that pi.utuc' in 
' • ^ g ^e V 'H'd irfic . L,s eacfi se.nestt"" in 
' d an I -h.r 1 ^t.^:- that a series ot related 
»'^'^ 1 .tpti*a I d^^se. lattun.. and that the 
'« It •« » mJ ' h( !.ssef{aMi>n be alndis^'ed 
•<• * - j,.^ S . i put it ail -lu'.'the. ''Ine 



nil D m Fnghsh ,should require no mofe than four 
years of full dime study following the B A." There 
were murmurs in the regional discussions that 
stMne ot thestf recommendations were impracti»;al,« 
especially the one requiring all students to engage 
in full-tinie study Where was their financial 
support to conie'irom ' But the n^ajonty were in a 
h(*t^e(ul if not a joyo^as mood (Graduate deans, 
Wvod'ow Wdsin,> the ' federal government., the 
student hitnseU qreven God would supply 

There was ,io recomrnerVUation, it might he 
ndted,> that gradiiate faculties help their la,sf-year 
students- find work The general attitude at the 
regional meetings,, now one that tno«t of us would 
find shocking, v^as ^ that ^ob-finding was the stu- 
dents' problem The best of them, we kepi telling 
oUrselve^, had jobs by the end of January, and the 
others managed somehow 

Taken a?, a whole,^ though the recommenda- 
tions that emeueU from the 1967 study were 
sali 'ary The p.j.es were clogged and our graduate 
programs had not been adequately adjusted to tlie 
needs of the time or to the enormous increase in 
our subject matter No, the real weaknesses m the 
1967 study can be [oiind not so much in what we 
did as tn what we did not do We tour.J«ways of 
speeding up the do<.toral program, but ve nev^r 
asked ourselves if in its current form it were worih 
speeding up We asked questions of efficiency, but 
not of validity We assumed that^our graduate 
programs, if a little inefficient., were basically 
sound We failed., in short., to engage m ar 
organi/ed process of evaluation 

Our neglect in this regard can m part be 
explained The deriiand for our products seemed 
to indicate that our protedui.? were vahd Hence 
to have thrown our uoctoril work as a whole into 
question at a 'ime when only n>ore graduates 
seemed to be needed would have seemed an act of 
caprice, even foily like tearing down t, v'\car wl^n 
all it seems to need is a^i adjust men* of fhe t:mer 
f urthermore,, it can be '^rgued that some evalua-^ 
tion dtd take place I here was some discussion,, for 
example,^ of the usefu!nes,s of foreign anguage 
examinations, of the comprehensive examinanons. 
t ' the dissertation. The final oral drew so much 
fire that the study's recommendation was to 
throw u out 

Purtherniore.^ certain items on tlie questionnare 
eluUed ."hat by courtesy might be calu J evalua- 
tions^ Ihrourh the responses t(^ these.. ^>r exam- 
ple,, we ku,i\ d dhat the great majcHity of the 
Jiairmcn ind graduate professors pK.Led high value 
on foreign language examinations though most of 
ttiein sekUni, read anything in the languages in 
which (hev were once examined, aud though they 




•■♦'ely gave assignments un foreign language texts. 
:ne\ abo placed high value on the comprehensive 
exafnin«tion t^^ough 37'7, wanted to increasS its 
scope. 45^-'' to reduce Us, scope, and 6'r to 
eliminate v altogether 

The responses of recent recipients' of the degree 
were not much mc e illuminating They indicated 
that a whopping of the recent recipients 

believed that the examination had beeil valuable, 
that two-thirds of them looked back on the 
research for their dissertati^^ns as being "exciting 
and absorbing," and that 56'7, of them were Vven 
willing to treasure memories their final oral In 
ranking the various aspecis of their programs in 
impcrtance,. however,, they put their courses first, 
ini'opendcnt study second, iind ♦Vc dissertation 
thu-d Among their coni'\ unts, the language exam- 
inations were an easv winner,- courses second., and 
the Old English reHiiirement third The compre- 
hensive examination and the history of the lan- 
guage requirement finished just out of the money 
It was comforting., of course., to receive the 
equivalent ot at least a bronze medal from our 
former students. But as more than one cynic 
pointed out, asKing those who had successfully 
completed the program whether they approved it 
was like asking millionaires whether they approve 
of the capitalistic sy,stem 

No,, however much we may try,, we cannot 
honestly conclude that the study jf 1967 resulted 
in the kiinl of s'earchmg analysis evaluation that 
would have njade it a landmark m *ht historv of 
the profession We bandied about such words as 
"valuable" and "useful * without first agreeing on 
our standards for value and usefulness We ground-- 
ed our .discussions in the immediate need for more 
college teachers, rot in the conlmuing needs of 
society for information and perspective and vision 
let me try to be more spei^i'fic about th'se 
hasic liimtations of the !^>67 study not because I 
want to belabor the study unduly, hut because 
reflections on its limitations may suggest oppur-* 
^unities for these meetings in Au'^.-n In my 
(3{;>inion there were three major areas in which we 
especially failed in 1067 to scrutinize* carefully 
enough our training of what we were pleased to 
call our "promising young schobr-teacners " One 
of tiiese concerned the^r training as teachers, the 
other two their training as st! Ciars By means ot 
a short Socratie dialogue \ should like to suggest a 
samp'e hpr of qurstiunmg in each area that might ^ 
have been explored in the 1967 regional meetings 
but never was \ 
With respect 'to our obligation to develop \ 
capable colliL*ge teacher'^ we contented oursejve^. as 
\ou already ^nov\, with recommending that tliere 



be limitw*d but supervised teaching in the second 
and third years of a ^n^dent's graduate study, 
Ihnre was no attempt to connect this ^.aining 
with the do J oral progra-n as such, ^^e never asked 
ourselves such primary questions as the following. 
My homemade Sinratos speaks first 

• ^ 

Socr Su you F.n^hsh processors believe that 
society needs many more college tea<.liers 
r»t l.nglhh'^ 

Prof Yes. they are in great demand 

Socr And they iiet their tornial training in your 
graduate prograjns"^ ^ 

Pri,J Yes 

Srcr What do yoir truih a Ph D candidate m 
Lnghsh to teach? 

Prof P.imariiv writing. I nghsh and American 
literature, and the English language 

Socr And how- do you traui hini to teach these 
subjects'* 

PraJ B> helping him to lean the nature and 
history of Fnglish ^nd American literature 
and a little about ^e nature and history of 
t!u' };iiv*;uage 

Sncr i do not help ihe candi<j'ate to improve 
his writint' intl learn about the nature ot 
writing'' 

Prof No He was supposed tc do those things 
when he was a sresriman in college 

'>ocr But jou do tram this candidate to teach 
th 'se three subjects though you ighore the 
theory and practice of one of thcni'' 

Prnf Train luiii to teach? Well, not exactly Vou 
see we rather assume :hat he will be able ^ 
to teach after he has sat in our classes, and 
has Hiught several secttons iu our freshman 
program 

.SVfV Ah,, so you senior professors of Erigli!>h 
join with these young randidatesi in teach- 
ing fresh n\en so that you can be sure that 
the candidates are excellently trained as 
teac..ers? 

Prnf^ No, oi coiirso not, We Icaye freshman 
I'nglish to a supervisor who seem^ ih like 
that sort ot thing We think he probably ^ 
trainir^ our Ph.D. <.andidates quite well, 

Socr Mut \ Hi don't knnv^' 'that ho. is from 
pe; inal observation'' 

Prot N\j 

S,)(r S.* sirue you dnn'J know that he is, vou 
test these candidates on their ability to 
r-a ch before granting them their degrees'* 

Prof No As 1 s.iul sort oi a^umc that 
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S\)cr In ihort. yi>u jtc mjr.t.ii.ung \\ui 

should support you hooausc you turn out 
liMchcrs 'Ot wniing .\nd literature and Ian- 
^ua.iie but you ncittitfr liolp to tram ihem 
to toach laesc subjects nor do \ ou lc:>t 
them to see 'Ahetncr thi?) can icach tlusc 
subjoits 

Prof Now lo6k here 

Such a hne ot questicning. or something 
sinitlar to it^ was never part ot the l^>67 study. 
Theje never was *any suggestion, m my hearing ai 
least.; that the preparation ot our candidates as 
teachers might properly be integrated vith their 
preparation as scholars, that the comprehensive 
examination might appropriately require the candi- 
date fo devise a AioJel course, or d>l.ver a lecture, 
oi indicate the critical approache.s that mighi be 
most prornising *'in teaching, s'j^y , Uuckleberrv I inn 
to sophomores, or to lead a discussion of under- 
graduates In short, we bhd around a' t ost every- 
4hing that might have made the P>67 ^.onlerences 
historic^ for the teaching of college linglish. 

We siid..around almost everj^thmg that would 
have made it historic for rcsvurcH in Hnglish i6^- 
We ncx^T ^sked really searching questions about 
either the comprehensive e^ rmnation or th^ dis- 
sertation Such as these,, for example, on the ' 
examination 

Socr So your PhD \n Tn^lish pla/S a useful 
Tple in society as a scholar ys w'll as a 
teai'her l. * ' 

/Vo/ ^es 

S\nr What docs m dj as a scholar'^ 

Prfif A jireat many things Ml* recovers lost 
information He develops and evaluates 
evidence. Me reasons carclully from tested 
pijfni'u.'s to conclusions, .He restores texts 
to the .mtlior's last intentions. Me ^compiles 
, reterence works ol alt kinas He uses a 
variety ot tritieal aVpr^^J'-hes in interpret- 
ing and evaluating literary "Wt*>rks, Ho wntC' 
cr'tjcal biojjraplnes.and literary histories 

Smr These all seem like ditticult but valu.ible 
tecnniqucs Vou train the Fh D candidate 
so that he develops eacli ot the^* tech- 
niques'^ 

Pro J ^ i-s 

^ SfHr flow do y<^utMin hun 

Prof Fnncipally, we haK* hini take j \jriety ol 
period and gena' cv>ursc*< and seminars 'n 
hnghsh and American literature 

* Soir And as u result ot tak.ng these lour^s hi- 
leains all 9: 'cchmques or skills >oii 
hrfvc just named'' 

Q 
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Pr(*f Well. \se can't be sure, but he certainly 
gets c\po*^ to many ol them. 

S<Kr But you can't be suie that all i)r your 
'Ph 1) candidates learn all oj these scholarly 
techniques through their courses and sepi-- 
mars'' 

ProJ No. 

. ocr So to ijiake sure that all of your candidates 
have developed these skills bet ore yo»u 
graduate' ijiem, you tej.t fheir proficiency 
in what you call a preliminary or compre-: 
>y hensive examination'' 

/Vo/ No. At Iea,st not altogether 

Socr. rhis^ is surprising What (/« y(>'i test the 
^ candidate for on this long examination'' 

Prof. Primarily tor his knowledge ol hnglish and 
American hterature. 

Socr His knowledge of these literatures? But 
you said that as a scholar he is usctui 
because he can discover and evaluate cvi- 
dcnc^^ restof^' texts to their author's last . 
' infentions, use a variety of critical ap- 
proaches, anld. all those other skills you 
mentioned. 

prof Yes. but we'ie also interested in discover- 
ing the breadth and accuracy of his read- 
ing. In some departments we test him over 
as many as niqe periods ot Knglish and 
American literature. We want to know 
whether he has read so well *hat he can 
recall facts about important works from 
BvowuiJ to Herzog. 

Socr \ov test his recaU beiausc recall WiH be 
very important when he later M^s angles 
and books tor publication'^ 

Oh no A scholar would be foolhardy to 
depend upon his memory when he is 
writing lor pubhcation 

Socr this is very contusing. You test the young 
scholar tor a skill that he will not use but 
do not test hi in :\)r all ot thv* techniques or 
skilK that he.will use^ 

Prof , Well, not quite i said that w hope hell 
\ develop most ot these other •skills in his 
> (.lasses and seminars 

Socr In short, then., you aie telling mc thai 
society should support you because you 
tram li uMly skilled scholars, but you are 
not sun that*all ol your Ph.D. candidates 
are trained, m, all ot the sduilarly skills and 
\r 1 lest them only tor a skill Jhat, once 
craduated.^ they would ^. to<-"hardy to use. 

Pn.; Now I n^k here . 

Overdrawn* Maybe '>ut I hope you will admit 
tiiat it contains one hnc oj questioning that a"y 



ngorou> Mu(J> ot o'lr !) prog^-iiii is obligated 
to pursue I heard literaily no one at the l^Jf>7 
meetings suggest that there might be something 
inconsistent in the nature or our exanunatMn^ 

1 nov^ turn to the disscrtation,^ and because of 
its particular relevat , tor these meetings I shall 
spend more time on it than 1 have on either 
teachtr training or the comprehensive exaniina- 
tiirns " 

As it did with other aspects of the doctoral 
program the 1^)67 study.< I am atraid,> examined 
the dissertation primarily to see whether work on 
It could be speeded up without substantial loss in 
the training of the c^TrTlkdate The .questionnaire 
contained ten items on the dissertation, almost all 
ot them directed ti^ recent recipients of the 
degree and almost all ot them incon.sequenth.: 
except as they revealed inefficient use ot time. 
Ihe Uein> dealt with the length ol the dissertation, 
the i.asons tor sclectmg the area, the source for 
the specific sub cis, the relative suct:ess *with the 
tirsl subject selected, assistanc*^ given by directois, 
and. in retrospect the attitude toward the researcli 
required Hepartnient chairmen, graduate profes- 
sors, and re-.-ent recipients were all a^ked for their 
attitudes toward substitutions for the traditionaJ 
dissertation Only the graduate professors were 
perinitteil a judgment mvolv»ng the quality of the 
dissertation itselt How did they evaluate the 
dissertations they had recently read'^ In tt4w*ir 
answers, as Don Canieron Allen observed., thty 
' more or less rushed to the salety of the middle " 
ihev remembered ihuut 10',' as being substantial 
contributions to scholarship and criticism.^ slightly 
leN^ ih'n 10 ' a$ being of no value., and all ot the 
others as neing merely s(^-so rrom the question- 
naires and the regional discussions two r .com- 
mendations emerged ore,, iht . tlie dissertation 
should be ot' such scope tliat it could be com- 
pleted within iwehe months of full-time study, 
and two. that it might be either a monograph or a 
group ot related essa>s 

Ihe failure to tackle the problem of tlie quality 
or significance ol the scholarship we sponsor in our 
graduate programs was, as I look back on it now, 
one ot the i Mtist <'.s.ippoint..ient« ot the 1^U>7 
study It IS a tailure that is hard to account ft>iy 
too. Since standards for scholarship were an issue 
then, job shortage* or no job shortage 

If tor no other reason., it was an issue because 
standards were beconiing more and more uncertain 
as the historically orienied dissertation gave way 
ttj critical studies, Ihe expr*. .ion 'Vontributiun to 
Knowledge ' served well as a criterum of ex4.<*l- 
lence and still does t(jr the pape rep^Mting lost 
or torgotlen or o\ "-looked histtnical taUs. ten*!en- 



cies,. influences,, and uie like Bui such subjects 
weie ^'■ymg up in l^^^?, they're ir shortei supply 
*oday,« and may be almost extinct alter ten more 
years and at least ten i,tuusand more dissertations 
There is only so much to be learned about 
Shakespeare's quartos, MelviUf^'s antics in the 
South Sea'i, and Emerson's debt to Carlyie. How 
completely ^uid^^n's are having to scrounge for 
topics in areas other than literary histor7 became 
evident to me again ih,^ past fall. Of the first sixty 
letter^ of appl. cation ! received,, seven leported 
dissertation topics clearly in the area of hteraiy 
history ,^ two were in linguistics, three in eUitirig.. 
four in interdisciplinary areas, and forty-tour in 
literary criticism of one kind or another. Can all 
of these be considered oritributions to knowl-^ 
edge ''^ Since the term is disappearing from our 
catalogues there must be some silent agreement 
among us that they CTnnot What., then, arc our 
criteria tor excellence'* Is ingenuity enough'' (A 
demonstration, for exam.ple. tliat all of the impor- 
tant events in fhc Ambassadors occur on Christian 
holidays ) Is any new nterpretation enough'^ (An 
argument, for example, that Mark Twain's best 
work began .n 18^)7 with t ollowing the hquator ) 
Is a gesture toward the interdisc.nlinary enough'* 
(A Freudian interpretation of three Shakespearean 
plays, for example., by student who knows Freud 
only by the popular cKches.) 

It was unfortunate that we did not consider 
m detail the quality of our dissertation^ in 1967,. 
It was even more unfor*unate. it seems to me. that 
we did not raise the issue of the purpose or 
val.ciit> of the dissertation. Is its basic purpose to 
train graduate students in scholarly techniques'^ 
Not primatily.. .since th>y can icarn those through 
»eminar papers Is it to train graduate students to 
prepare t!^ write a book-length study'' Apparently 
not Hvcn in 1967 we felt that a group of related 
essays might serve snsteqd of a monograph Is itb 
purpose to add to knowledge or understanding'' If 
so,, whose knowledge or \*^hose understandmg'' 
Whom IS the .andidate addressing in this tedious 
effort that leaves his face ashen and his hair gray 
before its time' 

Are we trainintJ tne student to write in a 
vacuuni' If so, we are destroying his hope of 
iisefulnes*^., Jiis pride in himself as a responsible 
human being. Are we training him to wri*e for us'' 
It so. we are moie sel* serving and presumptuous 
than uur worst crdics claim that we are Are we 
training him to wn'e tor scliolars present and 
v.holars lutiire' II so *«'e are encouraging an 
elitistn that >ociety ma^ not be willing to tolerate 
indefinitely Oi should we be training tlie graduate 
student to write tor the public at large as uel! as 



tor his (.onuihtU'c ari'' otficrs in fus ticKi' 1 he uKm 
IS intriguing \ ^cnse tor this larger diulifiuc might 
give the student j greater teeling ot purpose, it 
wouk! !nik tnir a*.liV'(ieN with puhhc' coruerns, and 
It mii:hf even result in (.onsiderably better \sriting 
let me pursia- Ih^^ siihjcit oi our relation with 
the puhliL a bit turther I '.en in 1 ?, despite the 
dernanit tur our graduates,, we were not the 
publK's darhngs Hk;; tolerated us not because we 
are teachers and scholars ot literature but because 
ihey thought we taught clear and useful writing 
Ihev still do Vou know what happens when you 
are intruduced as a protessor ot I nglish Someone 
^. nnanabi) fLuia'-ks that he'l! have to watch his 
grammar Who ever a^ks what is new in Victorian 
literature, or ho'.v vour \. i \ on I raherne is 
corT\.ig along, or even what research you're en- 
gaged in' \t the last m,eeting at the MMLA, Bill 
Sihaeter put it even niurc' devastatmgly '-'It is not 
a matter oi our having a had image or an 
inacuirate nnjge." he said, "the prol>leni is that at 
present we do not even make a reHectum How 
.^an we tjik about, much less meet, our obligations 
to societv vshen society barely knows we exNt ''^'^ 
I bete is tinlv one sf 'tenicnt in the whole Alien 
report that bears on our relations to society as a 
wh(de It goes ihis way ( an the curriculuni for 
the doctorate m I ngbsh be shorn of its unredlistu 
accretions and concerned into a serviceable anu 
unitormlv adnunisiered procedure sensiffly ad- 
justed in all lis requirements to the public otiliga- 
tsons ot the profession ot this a-ntury '^''' I hat is 
all It should tiave h cm the^ heart the cptire 
stddy 

lo the sjine MM La meeting V"s Dolores 
Minor, assistant to the ^upe^mtendent n{ the 
J^etrnif pubhc school system, sent a pa[)er in 
whkh she argued impressively that what lon^eins 
soViety most deeply r ^day is its dun survi I It 
supports what it believes will h-'n u to survive, it 
will cut ott support trom what d liiinks will not 
help It to, survive We i.an talk unendinglv among 
(»urselves about t)ur Lomern tor *''the eiernai 
verities*' or ' literature as the crUicism ot lite'"' or 
'the universal and onmipresent lieed loi humane 
Iclters..'*^ hut unless wl can translate these Jichos 
into soiiieihinfi thai societv teels is important . r 
its survival o3 'It least the (jualitv ol that survi- 
val we may well lorteil society ^ suptmri I here 
are {)minous sjgns that this nuiy be happening 

Note that the Congress recent 1> ciealed an 
Otiice of 1 ecbnological Assessi-ie it to ...t as a 
watchdog on scicr.ditic research Note that the 
Office ot J duciition no; longer supports reseauh in 
literature Note how ipi reasii.j^lv laietul the Nf l! 
has bec(Mne witfi rf.p"Ll to the piop. ».s it sup- 
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po'"ts Vote how many of us in state un^veI^slt!es 
liave iiad to just it y ourselves as teachers before we 
can receive aUocations for research leaves, Note 
the demand fqr behavioral objectives now creeping 
upvvard to the college level Note the new empha- 
sis OP accfHintability with its attendant emphasis 
on qtiantification Note how the center for deci- 
S'.*n-making is moving outside the university to 
unions, legislatures, and educational commissions 
Note the drop in the last six years in puhljc 
confidence in our educaiioni ' leaders from (^\['( to 
, Note the continuing antipathy for the college 
professor., especially a professor in the , humanities, 
as a fat cat hiding behind his cloak of tenure and 
sacrificing his students for the sake of his articles 
and books A colleague of mine,^ recently attending 
a meeting of parents 'of lo^a undergraduates in 
Ottumwa. came away unnerv&tl by the attacks on 
the university Ihose parents only partially knew 
what we are about, and what they knew they 
didn't like Yet Iowa in the past has been generous 
to higher education 

Now,. I'm not here primarily t ^ deliv;-: a 
lereniiad And I don't think that our profession is 
^oing down the ilrain tomorrow, But I ao tlinik 
that over the long haul ahead there is a real tfireat 
t^' our fuTujre as scholars, and maybe even as 
icachers, unlens we can more expluitly relate gur 
activities to society's basic concern, for the nature 
.Mid quality of its survival Scienti-'s have under- 
ood ,lhe need to ilo this 1 hat is wny they write 
not only for thejr iciei ' ' journals b'»t also for 
Stii'fuc, Siirniidi' Afmntun, Psvi holof^v h}Ja\*, 
a. id a variety of otfier' journals publislied for 
laMiien Bdl Schaefer's idea of a journal for 
laymen iti our field .in't be too strongly sup- 
piuic'' lUit the tliousands of dissertations being 
prtuiuied every year otter an even more promising 
means t)! relating lo the public iv^on whom we 
depend Why shouldn't we encourage our stud* its 
to write not only for their* peers ))ut ^Isi. (u 
laymen* Why sliouldn't they be emonraged, may- 
iu' even required, to write up aspects of their work 
tor the Sunday New York Iinws or the St I ouis 
pi^pauh or any oth responsible publaation 
read by lav^^en^ !( only a snia!! proportion of 
their efforts get publishetl, tfie public woulu at 
least to that extent be better informed ot who Ae 
a*"e iiTid what we>e d(^mg Mt)reover.. nothing. I 
submit, would be more 'likely to discourage a 
student tr ni writing a trivial dissertation tlian the 
threat ot having to submit part of it to the pubdu "J 

Again, I let my poor-man's Soaates take (wer 
But this will be tlie la^t tmie because, as. Cou will 
see, he is beginning ((^ gel .out (d hand 
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^SfHr So you consider the dissertation as ihe 
capstone o\ >ourdoctorji protiram'^ 

/>,>/ Yes 

S'Hr And you spend much i t V(,ur time direct-: 
in^' students who are wntuii: di\sertjuons'' 

Prnf Yes 

S(Hr And you do this K'cause you think tlie 
lime IS jsetullv spent'^ 

Prof Yes 

S^Kn How man> ot >our students engage in 
iinpoitJnt scholarship after they receive 
their doctorates'' 

Almiist a'.l of them .Jt something- pub- 
lished 

.S>KT No, You misunderstand me How many of 
them will become really productive scrtol- 
ars, producing, that is. one or two books 
beyond their disscrations' 

ProJ Well. It you put it that way. maybe about 
ten percent 

Socr Ten percent! And you spend all of this 
time and ettort on dissertations rhoiigh 
uinety percent of your graduates wilf net 
be really productive scholars Why uo you 
f'iintinue this strange madness? 

Prttj Because fhe Pli 0 wouldn't be a scbolaf^y 
degi«e it there weren't a dissertation. 

'^ocr But how can it be a scholarly degree if 
ninety per cent of those who hold it are 
not productive scholars? Did you ever 
think of allowing it to relate wheo de- 
sirable to what the ninety percent pre- 
sumably H'.7/do. namely teaching'^ 

, ' Pntj Nv), we're not mteiested in pedagogy. 

That's tor College^ of Fducation. Besides, 
the dissrrtalion as rt is is a good exercise, 
tt trains tht nd, it gives the candiciate an 
appreciation ot his discipline 

S(H'r Ah. y(ni have evidence for these splendid 
asse it ions' 

Prof No \Ve think thev're all selt-evidj^.it, 

.SVnr The color in your tace »ells me that y^u 
know that they are not sell-evident But let 
us assume that m youf headstrong way you 
will continue to force this huge exercise on 
students, most of whom will never indulge 
in such an exercise again If fhe disserta- 
tion IS not to oe of any proven use to the 
writer y what contribi^tion \m11 it make to 
the genera! 9ood'^ 

Prof \ don't understand 

vVtxr To what use is a dissertaticm put? 

Proi \Vell.> othec, sciiolars maV retor to it once in 
a while Sometimes M>me ol the fimlini'S 
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are ua'd in class lectures. If the man's 
lucky he will get some of it printed in 
scholarly journals and university press 
books 

Socr And who will read these journals and 
b(Hiks'^ 

Prof Other scholars mostly 
Socr All other scholars'' 

Prof No Just some of those in the same field 

Socr Thi< IS unbelievable. You are telhng me 
that you spend all of this time training the 
young scholar to write a dissertation just 
so that if he's lucky.; he'll get something 
printcu ''or otJicr scholars in the field' 

Prof More or less. yes. 

Socr And you don't care whether or not h^ 
shares his discoveries and insights, such as 
they arc. with society at lArge? I would 
think that he would want to feel that he is 
doif\g something lor the general good. 

Prvf Society at large doesn't tare about what he 
IS doing., and prc)bat)ly wouldn't under-^ 
stand. 

Socr Have you ever tried to see whether tliey 
\Nould care or understand'' 

Prof Not really. They're a bunch of philistines. 

,Socr But you expect this bunch bf phihstines. as 
you call them, to pay your salary for 
training scholars who will ignore them and 
add nothing, so far as they know, to the 
nature and quality ot t,.cir lives'' 

Prof Now see here' 

' I hope that the mam thrust of these remarks is 
clear I am urging that we test eveiy aspect of our 
doctoral programs for its validity.^ including such 
time-honored features as the comprehensiv^e exam- 
ination and the dissertation I am not arguing that 
training in research is largely beside tlte point for 
the vinajorUy of our doctoral candidates. On the 
contrary, ! believe that such training needs to be 
sharpened and extended. It shoUiJ be training in 
research, though., and not irl memorizing,, It should 
be training for teaching as well as publication. 
Better tnan we do now., we should undertake to 
persuade our doctoral candidates that research n 
at the"^heart of everything they' will do profes- 
sionally They should l&ave oi>r halls co^ivinced 
that careful research is prerequisite not only to the 
historical and critical essay but also to the well-- 
conStructe4 course, the classroom lecture or dis- 
cussion,, and * statements for the general public 
Research, in short, is to be their coMtinuing 
business, thoilgh the results of if may and should 
take many forms for many liencjs 




I have wandered iron) the study, but 
onl> to indicate that many of the primary ques- 
tions and issues were not raised at that tune 
\\itn»n d narrow range and tor its own day., the 



study was a usetui undertaking. There is no 
mistake about that. But its day was brief, and its 
tul! usetulness,. therefore.^ short 'ived Much re-- 
mams to he done 



rm: mytji of rklkvancy and thk traditional discipllnes 



THbY ThlL Ml that relevancy :s a dead horse, 1 
shall therefore not have to beat it to death 

While relevancy was still alive and it must 
have been until quite recently its signal service to 
our profession was to challenge the origins, the 
legitimacy,, the procedures, and the usefulness of 
the traditional disciplines m literary scholarship 
The general thesis of the Relevantines, whose 
attention was directed exclusively to the literature,; 
the culture,; and the problems of our own time,, 
was that any complex of activities beanng upon 
the past and using methods coming out of, the past 
must necessarily be discouraged, if not abandoned. 
As a secondary thesis, they held that contempo- 
rary concerns were in their nature so different 
from any of those wjth which the intellectual 
community had previously contended that only 
new and revolutionary disciplines could provide 
solutions 

I say **signal service** without irony,, without 
bitterness, surely without contempt lor through- 
out the profession we needed the challenge to our 
complacency about what we were doing and how 
we were doing it. we needed the jolt and it was a 
}o\t that would make us ask of ourselves many 
questions that we should have asked long since. 
Something like a century had gone by since the 
profession began developing the scholarly tech- 
niques that were to be its way to knowledge and 
underSt*^ndIng We were certain that, in our time, 
th')se techniques had reached a point of perfection 
never before attamed I think that we were 
probabb right about that, Fiut we aNo assumed,' 
carelessly and conifortably,^ that because the state 
ol knowledge had reached an apex, each one of 
us,- in his personal departmental activity, was 
performing at the very top ot the professional 
potential I think that we may have been wrong 
about that When methods become departmental- 
ized, institutionalized., democratized, programmed, 
the dream ol perfection tends to become lost or 
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obscured, and as the decades slip by, the rationale 
and the justification lose their force aAd are 
replaced by tired habits and unthinking routmes. 

I shall be speaking today about the nature of 
the traditional disciplines of literary scholarship, 
about their present status in the profession, about 
then' usefulness in both old and new fields of 
study, and about the ways m which they can best 
obtain their proper emphasis in the Ph D. program 
in literature 

I suppose that I should say first what I mean 
by the **traditional disciplines." Naturally, they 
fall into two categories, the disciplines of literary 
history and the disciplines , of literary criticism. By 
the disciplines of literary history I designate all 
those methods and forms of knowledge which give 
us the texts we want to rer^d,; the languages we 
need to read them, the explanations of historical 
backgrounds and allusions, insights into literary 
conventions and foims in a word, the procedures 
by which we bring a text to a level of proper 
coniprehensibihty for the modern reader. In the 
disciplines of literary criticism I include all those 
ways of reading literary texts as works of liteiary 
art with a view to understanding them fully and 
appropriate!), to jfvaluating and judging their 
artistic merit 

Fortunately for us all (and this is almost 
exclusively a contribution of the Hnglish and 
American schools of literary study),^ both hterary 
criticism and hterary history are now considered 
legitimate branches of ^'research" both in a Ph.D. 
program and in a scholarly career. This wjjs not 
always the case If literary criticism has recently 
gained its droit de Kitt\^ it is because we have 
raised it to the level and the dignity of a 



discipline traditional or no We have insisted (and 
I include in the '"we" a varicry ol schools and 
tendencies) that trititisni iMve its fi i\ philosophi- 
cal bases,. Its proper methods, its techniques ot 
re.idip.g and judgment, we have wished, m a word, 
that It should substitute discipline for impression- 
ism, reason tor the instinctive response,^ analysis 
and organized discourse for the obiter dutum. 

In a strange but peptettly understandable way,^ 
li(er.iry criticism m our times was an outgrowth of 
our concern with literary history As we pursued 
the historical inquiry., we asked increasingly "But 
why all this attention to texts, why all this labor 
over allusions and references, why thus search for 
the tradition and the convention'*" Th* answer 
'The better to understand the work " It was 
obvious that the answer was ambiguous, if not 
unsatisfactory For '^understanding" on a purely 
historical basis was not what man> histoncal 
scholars wanted, they wanted, besides, the kind ot 
understanding that might lead to an enhanced 
enjoyment ol works and ability to judge and 
evaluate them Thus they needed to develop 
another branch of humanistic inquiry we may 
tentatively call it aesthetics which would enable 
them to mcfve from historical into critical tech- 
niques, into the areas of "reading." "discovery," 
and "appreciation " 

I emphasize the close affiliation between htei- 
ary history and hterary criticism because I wish to 
stress one essential fact both are fundamentally 
"literary" (having to do with letters) and both are 
fundamentally humanistic' (using the arts and the 
methods of the humanities) In this sense, botn 
belong to rhe central tradition of studies in 
hterature and the related humanistic ar^as They 
are thus our business We can do them better than 
anybody else, and it may be that nobody else can 
do them at all. They are what we "profess." and 
we are true profes^^ionals when we practice (hem 
with maximum competency 

Those who worship relevancy vould have us do 
other things things for which we are ill equipped 
(if at all) and in which we can at best achieve 
amateur status Let me put it this way although 
we are not told to what relevant things are 
relevant, the implicit supposition is that they are 
relevant to the problems and preoccupations of 
cur own times, to what one of my colleagues calls 
the "intellectual needs" of our children, to what 
wnild seem to be the social needs of the man in 
twentieth-cerlury .street Since thi^ relevancy 

essentially a social or socnetal one, sever.il 
corollary suppositions follow that any object of 
study dating Xhmm an earlier century i> useless and 
uninteresting (unless we can find in it a miraculous 



prophecy of our times),^ that any mode of study 
which does not employ the methods and tech-: 
niques of the social sciences is vain and misguided, 
that any conclusions which do not contribute 
immediately to the improvement of the human 
condition had best be left unconcluded We in the 
hterary profession should therefore study only the 
most contemporary of contemporary literary docu- 
ments, we should use only the approaches of 
psychiatry, anthropology, economics,, and politics, 
and we should seek the answer to only one 
question "How does this work reveal our society, 
represent our society, improve our society'^"' 

I admit the interest and the importance of this 
question (which is really three questions), I admit 
the appropriateness of these approaches for pro- 
fessionals in the sciences named who wish, in their 
investigations, to add the documents of literature 
to the documents of life, I even admit that there 
IS a place., within literary study itself, for the 
study of twentieth-century literature. But I resist 
the implication that these are the questions and 
these the methods with which the literary scholar 
should be exclusively or even primarily concerned, 
and the further demand that all. times prior to our 
own. along with their works, should be abandoned 
and vilified ,^ 

In the same way,, I should insist -and this time 
positively- that the '*traditional disciplines" of 
literary scholarship, those w^ich have always been 
our very own, are as essential to qualified work on 
modern texts as they are to the study of the 
ancient and "irrelevant" masterpieces. They are 
disciplines-and by a discipline 1 mean a body of 
rules or methods with which one operates upon 
the subject materials, their beauty as such is that 
they may be applied urnversally to their specific^ 
objects, without distinction of time and place, and 
with only such modifications as the changing habits 
of writing and transmitting texts might demand. It 
IS for this reason that they should hav« and must 
have their place in the training of the doctoral 
candidate, without them he cannot hoPe to reahze 
a fully satisfying career as a practicing scholar on 
the highest professional level. 

The most ancient and revered of the disciplines 
used in hterary scholarship is the one that used to 
be known, and may still be known, as ''philo- 
l^>gy'\ »t goes back at least as far as the humanistic 
period Al that time,, at the beginnings of the 
modern scholarly enterprise, the philologist needed 
to resolve questions of language and text in order 
to give the world proper first editions of the 
(Jreek and Latin classics. Johannes Lasriris did so 
in his primeps of Aristotle's Vovtics, apparently m 
a brilliant way We tend now to think of this as a 



procedure most useful for early tex » Song oj 
Roland or Chaucer. We practice it, h ver» when 
we work on Fmnegan's Wake or on Ezra Pound*s 
Cantoi Textual cnticism is a related art,, it aims to 
give us,, for a given workv the best possible edition 
derived from all available manuscripts or prmted 
books. Agam, the humanists worked hard and well 
at It, early in the eighteenth century, LeDuchat 
produced his cntical edition of Rabelais, and since 
then a legion of scholars has refined the pertinent 
techniques to a point where we now have first-rate 
editions of many, many texts We do not have 
them,: strangely enough, for some of the greatest 
of modern writers, for Proust, for Rimbaud and 
Mallarme, maybe even for Baudelaire. 

Paleography and codicology, if only because of 
their barbarous-sounding names, would seem to 
send us back to those barbarous times when old 
men wrote old "hands*' on vellum or parchment 
Indeed, the two disciplines developed in connec- 
tion with the study of the earliest medieval 
manuscnpts of the ancient classical texts; the 
modern literary scholar began tc apply them to 
the earliest documents of the modern literatures, 1 
should like to suggest that training in handwriting 
and in the physical analysis of manuscripts, v/hiie 
It may well take place in the medieval seminar, 
may prove to be indispensable* for Balzac*s much- 
revised proof sheets, for the little bundles of 
scraps of paper that contain PascaPs Pensees, for 
Melville's novels, for Proust's correspondence. The 
related art of descriptive bibhography (or the 
study of the physical characteristics of the printed 
book) has been practiced exclusively in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, it was used originally on the 
editions of Shakespeare and other early writers, 
but IS now applied increasingly to English and 
American works of other periods,, it needs desper- 
■ ately to be practiced in all the other modern 
literatures. 1 imagine that such study,, brought to 
bear on the primary editions of A la recherche du 
temps perdu, might clarify our information about 
the publication of the work and might enable us 
to work, at long last, toward a proper cntical text. 

When we move away from manuscripts and 
editions and into the central problem of the texts 
they contain, we find again that there are a 
number of historical disciplines whose initial use 
was related to the first centuries of the modern 
htcratures but which might well be exploited even 
for contemporary v -^rks. A good example would 
be the study of literary conventions, one which 
has ranged, in former times, from the conventions 
of formulaic repetition m the Poema de mio Cid, 
to the conventions of the ienzone in the poetry of 
the dolce stil r.uovo, to those of organization in 



seventeenth century French drama, to those of the 
French sonnet down through the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Since even the most "unconventional'' of 
literary pieces grows out of recognized traditions, 
should we not investigate the possibility that such 
works as Beckett's Waiting for Godot and Camus's 
La Peste might be illuminated through an under- 
standing of the conventions from which they 
spring'' We have all learned a great deal, ?long 
another line, by clarifying historical allusions and 
historical backgrounds for such masterpieces as La 
Princesse de Cleves and King Lear. Why should not > 
the same kind of clarification result from a similar 
study of much of Apollinaire's poetry, based as it 
is in recent history and cunent social forn-s? Or of 
many of Baudelaire*s poems, alluding as they do 
to historical events that he found useful for the 
building of the passion or the argument? We have 
all learned to read Joyce's Ulysses as a 
complex allusion to Homer's Odyssey, and in so 
doing we have learned how to read Joyce*s 
Ulysses. It might be equally instructive for us to 
pursue the literary allusions that have given sub- 
stance and sense to so many other modern works. 

I mean to insist, in sum, that the various 
disciplinary orientations of hterary scholarship, 
'•egardless of the specific matters or periods with 
which they may originally have been associated, 
have that kind of wide-ranging applicability which 
is inherent in all disciplines The fact that we have 
ourselves learned them in a course on Beowulf or 
on the Nibelungenlied does not mean that we 
cannot use them on other works, no matter how 
distant in time or pace. From this circumstance 
we may derjve a lesson for o^xx teadhing and for 
our planning in the Ph.D, program. Whatever the 
stated subject matter of a course, we will make it 
more universally and more permanently useful to 
the student if we emphasize the disciplines in- 
volved in the study of the materials rather than 
the materials themselves. We never know, and the 
student never knows, into what areas a career in 
research may lead him.. We must provide him with 
the disciplines that he will need wherever he goes, 
if we do so, we will have given hiin an education. 

An orientation of our programs toward the 
disciplines rather than toward the subjects is 
demandea in an even more urgent way in the 
teaching of critical approaches to literature For 
there is no proper "reading" without firm tech-: 
niques of reading, and there is no proper "criti- 
cism" without, principles of criticism- Techniques 
and principle<( moreover, are even harder for the 
student to acquire than are the historical disci- 
plines of which 1 have been speaking. There are 
many manuals that he may consult on paleogra- 



pliy or historical method,, there are few places to 
which he can go to learn the steps and the 
procedures for reading a given poem )n a given 
mode Reading in this sense is a habit,, acquired 
over long periods of time and necessitatmg consid- 
erable help from the teacher Research in -eading 
and cnticisin -just like that in historical i>cliolar- 
ship consists in the acquisiuon of educated 
habits and in the application of those habits to 
particular texti (It should be apparent that I do 
not limit the term ''research" to the piling up and 
the 'filling in ot innumerable factual fithes) The 
mam difference between the two is that research 
ot a historical nature requires a certain number of 
mechanical or material operations, whereas critical 
research is purely intellectual and therefore even 
more difficult 

The reading of poetic^ texts is a consecrated 
discipline that goes back almost as far as literature 
itseH The Greeks and the Alexandrians and the 
Romans practiced it, the medieval scholiast and 
the Renaissance humanist practiced it, the neoclas- 
sical anstarch and the nineteenth century critic 
practiced it But each of these»^ in his time,; read 
and evaluated poems in a distinct way, working in 
the traditions on which he had been raised. When 
Donatus read Terence*s comedies, he sought to 
classify each comedy according to type,- to clarify 
the plot and the characters, to derive the appropri- 
ate moral sententiae, above all to give a full 
philological commentary Voltaire,« when he read 
Comeille, remarked on the degree to which the 
observance of the rules made an individual tragedy 
"regular/' he appned his criteria of verisimihtude 
and interest, and most of all he chastised the 
grammar, syntax, and usage of the poet. When 
Balzac reads StendhaPs Chartreuse de Parrtie^ he 
gives, along with an endless summary, his opinions 
on the lack of unity in the work, on the 
excellence of the portraits (some of Which resem- 
ble contemporary figures), 'on the accuracy of 
Stendhal's representation of the Italian character 
and ot Italian life, he adds the customary stric- 
tures on the weaknesses in the style. Hach one of 
these readings presupposes an aesthetic posit 
(however rudimentary), a method of analysis, and 
a method of presentation. 

There are several ways m which the traditon of 
practical 'iterary criticism may be made to help 
form the critical habits of our .'udents. If we read 
with them the readings of Donatus or Voltaire or 
Bal/ac. insisting that they themselves discover 
what the aesthetic presuppositions were, how the 
analysis was nwde and presented, we will not only 
exercise them in the art of reading criticism, we 
will also brmg to their awareness a certain numoe*- 
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of critical modes or possibilities As such readings 
multiply,^ the student will gradually fjll in his 
notions about what kinds of*criticism have been 
practiced (and therefore may be practiceu), about 
the groups or types into which they fall, about the 
powers and the limitations of each type. If, then, 
we Associate the reading of '^readings" with the 
reading of the original poetic works to which they 
refer,, we may discover with the student which 
aspects of each work were properly emphasized,, 
which neglected by the critic. We may initiate 
him, in a word, into the disciphnes of the reading 
of criticism and the reading of works. 

Neither of these procedures will be successfully 
taught,, however,, unless accompanied by an induc- 
tion into' poetic theory itself,: For since the reading 
of "readings" and the reading of texts depends 
upon the asking of appropriate questions, it will 
be random and uneconomical unlejss those ques- 
tions spring from a theory of literary art, I fear 
that tT^e theory of hterature (or poetic theory) has 
not been a traditional discipline in our Ph.D, pro- 
grams,, but I am coovinced that it may be derived, 
at least in part, from forms of teaching that have 
long been honored among us. Courses in the 
history of criticism have been offered for several 
generations, and at their best they have led to 
philosophical statements about the various theo- 
retical modes. We might well regard the great 
theoretical statements, from Plato to Maritain, not 
merely as museum pieces or as historical monu- 
ments, but as exemplars of the many ways in 
;*hich man has conceived of the art of poetry and 
of the possibilities for reading, understanding, and 
judging Ihe work of art. 

But even this elevation of historical pieces to 
the dignity of forms wdl not be sufficient. 
Somewhere along the line, at some point in our 
teaching and in the student's learning, there must 
be a place for serious thinking of our own about 
the aesthetics of poetry-about aesthetics m gen- 
eral. Aesthetics has been, for centuries, a tradi- 
tional branch of learning, but it has belonged to 
the philosophers rather than to the literati They 
have seen it in the context of the other philosoph-^ 
ical disciplines to which it is related; we must 
bring It into relationship with the particular art 
that we expound and the works in that art which 
we teach. We must, that is, start with general 
aesthetics,, then mov^ to poetic theory, then to the 
applications of poetic theory to the analysis of 
individual works. Once we have done so, the 
questions that we ask about the work will \)t 
firmly based in our conception of the art;, the 
answers they bring will lead to a more correct 
understanding and a more just evaluation of the 



work Indeed, the better we beLonic at asking 
aesthetic qviestions about the poern,^ the more 
properly will we ask historual questions that will 
bring us important information relevant to the 
understanding of the work as a work of art 
Criticism will teach history how to do those things 
that will serve as a preparation for the functioning 
of criticism 

Our alliances with history and with philosophy, 
with those of their traditional disciplines that are 
the most appoMte to our own special techniques, 
are the proper ones tor us to make Our business 
IS criticism ultimately, literary history in an inter- 
mediate way If they work together properly in 
our research and our teaching., we shall give our 
students a rich understanding of literary works, in 
their turn, they will become good teachers and 
gui>d research scholars If we do not make criti- 
cism and ^iistory work together properly, their 
place will be taken in the minds of our students 
by the non-humanistic disciplines of anthropology, 
sociology ,^ political science,^ psychiatry or by prop- 
aganda pressures of ail colors that would divert us 
to their own uses Our own disciplines, histoneal 
afid critical., should form in the student the 
conviction that his professional goals and his 
professional methods are broadly humanistic 
(whether literary or linguistic > and that excellence 
in the pravtae of those disciplines will assure him 
a satisfying professional career 

it IS one thing to hav? a tirm professional ideal 
and J clear conception of what uui professU)nal 
d: ines should be. it is« another to transform 
thfi, oth iu[.: ihe stuff of a practical Ph D 
program Mie indjvidual profei,sor may sometimes 
do so btttei th.in the departmetU, the ideal 
espOvia!!, s a very r ersona! -^hing Should the ideai 
be lacking the lone professor may find guidance 
a'u! encouragement among his colleagues in the 
department But should the departm.ent r>e adrift, 
uncv*rtain both about its ideals and its disciplines, 
whence will conie the in^ipiration and the practical 
Wisdom that will invent and it-ah/.e an eftective 
program^ 1 poMt, of course, an extreme case, iii 
almost every hterary department that I k* ■ 
there are some members possessed ot hi^i 
professional idea! nul a strong will to" aclolnpl^^h 
it But I do not thmk that I posiC an impo* ible 
case, and by imagining its existence. I may be able 
to suggest remedies and pf-cventativeN that might 
be usetui even ftu ihe moderately elfevtive depart- 
ment 

My first suggestion nf a means *or insuring due 
regard tor tht* traditional disuplines concerns tlie 
making of the departmental program liself it 
should be ba^ed on lisc ipli narv rather than a 



chronological piejudice In a time when depart- 
ment, are becoming smaller rather than larger, 
A hen students are insisting on methods and tech- 
niques rather than on information., we must alter 
our notion of "coverage"' or 'Spread " We must 
cover not every author,^ period, or genre in a 
given literature that is impossible.^ any way -but all 
the disciplines useful for the study of that litera- 
ture 1 am not disparaging information or wide- 
ranging reading, both fundamental parts of .a 
student's education,^ but \ am convinced that they 
can be done -perhaps should be done on the 
initiative of the student on the basis of an 
individual program that he himself lays out. We 
may well, if we wish., test his information and his 
reading, we shimld not have to direct, supervise, 
teach them Instead., we should spend our precious 
teaching time in doing for the student what ht 
cannot do for himself pr^'senting the theory and 
the moUvs ui practical application of our essential 
disciplines, both historical and critical I am sure 
tliat many, perhaps all of us do this m separate 
courses. But how »nany of us. as we plari our 
departmental programs, stop to ask whether those 
programs "cover" properly the scholarly disci- 
phnesl Does something different Happen in a 
^'disciplinary" way in^e course on lane Austen 
than in the course on^^loby Dick"^ Docs the course 
on bibliography do anything that was not done in 
the bibliographical introduction to the study of 
the eighteenth century English noveP 

What I am hoping, in effect, is that a program 
for the Ph I) will be much more than a collection 
of courses representing the N^ecialties of the 
professors teaching it, that it will include, on the 
one hand, theoretical courses for each of the 
majoi helplines desvriptive bibliography,, for ex- 
ample with exercises exemplifying them,, and.^ on 
the other hand,; practical or ^'subject matter" 
courses in which the theories will ^be applied (as 
they always must be J to specific authors or works 
or periods or movements I can conceive of a small 
department of Romance I anguages (my own., for 
example) in whkh studies .n the l iench,. Italian 
and Spanish Renaissance, niight be strong, in which 
the historical disciplines of Paleography, de'rcrip- 
live bibliography, and textual criticism might be 
presented theoreticall> either within the depart- 
ment elsewhere in the university .. and in which 
a number of monographic courses Rabelais., six- 
teenth century Italian drama, the poetry of Luis 
de Leon might wittingly provide the occas»on tor 
Vise of the theory on practical problems • can also 
imagine a c6mp" *ty "relevant"" department of 
I nglish in which \\\ the work might be dojc in 
twentieth century American literature ard tp 
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v-hich. nevertheless, the.. diMsion hetv^een theorct- 
jp.d prjctKal courses might be made 

I rejli/e that \\hile siah d!i orgar.izatioii is 
highh teasible tor the historiLal disLiphiics. .it 
\MnUd presertt ntan\ ditticulties tor the critical 
disciplines ( nticism ot whatever brand is a com- 
pletely personal attair. no selt-re^pei tin^ critu 
>\ould want an>bod\ else to teach liis. theory, nor 
would he vonsent to ap,^'y another s aesthetus in 
hjs own stud> ol works In this area, the indi-- 
vidual protessor wtll have to he both theorist and 
practitioner Moreover,> it the making of a program 
may be a departmental matter, the making o{ a 
course is always a private matter especially if the 
Course IS critical and analytical in nature That is 
the kieal situation For nothing is worse for the 
department and the student tiian the imp9sition of 
critical dogn'.a, .than the attempt to create and 
establish a monolithic critical approach Nothing is 
better lor t^*e student tha,'. the excitement,, the 
coniUMon,. and the doubt tliat arise when he has 
to compare.- dilterentiate, and evaluate the distmc-^ 
tive critical positions ol his various profij^sors 

I here are alwav* some profes^^ors I suppose, 
who regard any programming on the part ol^ their 
colleagues as an intnngement on their personal 
pghts I hey are ini'taken it they think so. or at 
best they are lacking in a proper conception oi the 
\er^ ba'^is on which an Ameruan graduate d*"'t>art-' 
Ptent operates Since traditionall) an A^iiencan 
university., and with it each i^t its graduate 
departments, is organized in a wj\ to produce the 
best possible graduate educatioji tor its students it 
must expect that eak.h protessor will contribute to 
the cottperative edifcational enterprise lie will do 
so by teaching his own ^.ourscs in his own way,, of 
courH' but as he plans and executes them,> lie 
must be concerned tor the way in which they fu 
into the det^artmental program, tor what he ran 
add to^ the methods ind the approaches of the 
others, [or repetitions and dehciencies As he 
thinks of the disciplines, historical and critical, he 
niu>t constantly ask whether he himself is clear 
a^out the paMicular kind of "disciplinary'^' training 
that the student will get in each ot h:s courses, 
whether it will be clear to the <;tudent whether 
the kiHiN oi exercises that he invents reports, 
discussions papejs. problems will demand the 
right kind of liahM-forming'' participation from 
the student, whether he himsell occupies a proper 
proportion of the class time, leaving the rest to 
the s.. dent tor the kiiid o*" "donig'^' that makes 
tor !c' rnmg *'* 

I he disciplines aie habits The Ph ') candidate 
wtjl form the one> that he needs to . rm only it 
he :s put to work -m the kinds of p-ohiems that 



he Will later lia\e* to sohe in Ins professional 
career He will torm them jn an orderly and 
organized tashion only it the whole department 
and the single profes^;)r give him the opportunity 
to do so Programs and courses. Moreover, depart- 
ment and protessor have a ie<;ponsibility to set a 
high standard ot excellence, to serve as model and 
goal tor the student I he standard should be clear 
and sinking in the whole program,, in each course, 
in every problem or project,- at every moment of 
Jhe student's contact with the department 

One ot the ways of setting the standard is the 
departmental examinations required ot the stu- 
dent, whether they be called generals or conipre- 
hensives or preliminaries I realize that in recent 
times there liave been some les«-than responsible 
students who h.iye demanded the abolition of such 
examinations (presumably because they were old- 
fashioned ways ol distinguishing merit) and that 
some^less-than-rcsponssble departments have yield- 
ed to the ^iemand To do so is not only to desert 
ii tradition \^tnat in itself would not be immediate- 
ly damnable bat it is primarily to deprive oneself 
ot <ine of the most powerful devices for structur- 
ing a student's education Some examinations are 
obviously not for saving 1 think, m my own field, 
of the kind that requires the student.- once again., 
to rush ihrinigh all the available manuals in order 
to review.> once again.^ the whole of F'rench 
literature I xaminations ,of that kind apparently 
still exist We should not worry about them We 
might direct our attention, instead., to the ends 
that should ideally be declared for Ph D examina- 
tions and the mettiods to be used for achieving 
them 

One end may be clear from what 1 have been 
saying these examinations will best integrate the 
program it they, too, are oriented toward *Me 
disciplines' i think ot the seminar report or the 
course paper* as displaying cettain techn'ques and 
proceduies that cannot read' y be exar.iined.. of 
the examination as involving the rest I'or the 
disciplines, this means that much historical materi- 
al IS best prepared at h(^7^e or m ttje library, 
where documents and I joks and' time are avail- 
aMe C iittcal material,, contrariwise., mav properly 
supply the co.itent ^ r examinations If the stu-- 
dent has read,, carefully and analytically, a lipiited 
body of works,, he should be able to answer any 
critical questions about them (Again., the asking 
ot :he questions will be a delicate matter Dogma'^ 
Variant critical approaches'^ Professorial rivalries'^ \ 
know that ways can lie found ) a second end., 
the examination might well seek a mixture of 
matters studied m class., in the cf*'icial program,, 
nd lit ws^rks read and me 'itated upou on the 
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I he single ni()>t^ ctti'/tivc ik vut* lor ptTtCLtin^,. 
shjrpening.. arid apnlwng Uic ilist^ilitK's is obvious- 
l\ Ifie di)CToral disscrt.ilion I hat is we luve 
II atul that IS ^^U\ we must kt'ep it it we are 
really serious about the Ph I) as a research degree, 
then must give the most serious ct>nMderalion 
ju>ssihle ' >! the na^'ire and Mie cxcdlenct; of the 
df^'*toral thesis W'c do not always do so 1 am sure 
.0, this trorn the reading ot man> di^^sertations 
ueterfiled qf evei^ published in recent years, at d 
number of. universities ! shouhi like ft) suggest 
some guidelines [or insuring the qualify of disscrta- 
. ons In the tirst place, every dissertation should 
be a departiTienidl.. not an mdivuiual,« matter that 
IS. the proposal should be e\an)ined. appraised, 
and approved by the whole graduate t;tcult> of the 
department 1 here should be no hesitation about 
calling into, question the usetulness or the feasibil- 
ity of the topic., even if the proposed director is a, 
distmguished member of the department Second- 
ly., there shoula always be a committee of three 
readers »or each dissertation willing to accept 
respon rhiliiy for following the work through 
.".ull ne by outlme.^ chapter by \hapter. page by 
rage This is the only way of assuring maximum 
fairness to the student Thirdly, department and' 
directors together should ask one fundamental 



question about any proposal and demand an 
attirmative answ.i 1^ the level ot disciplined 
uitelleLtion required by the topic really sufficient-- 
ly high for the crucial exercise of the Ph.O. 
prograri*^ Su<.h a criterion wdl exclude the purely "-^ 
mecha iiuil piece., the impressionistic divagation,- 
the adventure into tempting areas wher^ the 
candidate has no professional background Lastly., 
the department should exer^ severe contrpi over 
the size of the project the tmie,. the amoum of 
material,- the foreseeable length. 

This IS my program for, (he Ph D program It 
coni^erns. clearly., primarily the research compo- 
nent all those elements that should prepare the • 
candidate for his' career as a research scholar It 
as^Ulnes that ' m prder to o|5erate on , a high 
professional level the scholar in ust possess an art, 
and that the possession of his an will be a 
consequence of his framing m the traditional 
disciplines, both historical and critical. It assumes, 
furthermore?, that the art so pos.sessed will qualify 
him to solve problems in any area of his literature, 
wherever \vhm\. accident.: or the pure passion for 
scholarship may lead him. If they lead him into 
the realm of the relevant », well and good If they 
lead himo instead,, "back into the living and lively 
past, he may find that it too has its relevancy for 
himself and foc^rtN^est of us 
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Ou <»ius-je'* quel noiiviau inirai.li' 
tioni enuir mes sens enchanter'' 
Oufl vjste, quel pompcux spcctailc 
\ rappc nies yeu^ cpouvantes'* 
I'fi n'ouveju monde vicnt JVclore 
I *univcrs scrofnffn cnmrc 
dans ies dhnnt^s du chaos 
efpour reparor scs rumes, 
je vols des denicures dmfu»s 
tU'simdre an peiiple ile hcros 

fi'an-ftjptisie Koussoau, OJi sur 

"Hntu^fh U*\trjiO. 1 

\'R\ N( I! IS nn l..nguage by i.hnKc my eXperien<.e 
translates itself into I roni.h .Jiul u fansformed by 
;ne added poss-hilities nt vonuiiunicahon whivh 



John h' KnelU'r 
Hrnnklx'n ( nilvj^c, ( 

that veiy responsive language of/ers So I begin 
with a quotation which expresses a little of the 
vast wonder and hi^au desordre which accompa- 
nies the presidency of a large urban college I do 
so to illustiate that ont* personV communicative' 
mstrument is another person'^ blank stiiie 

I his IS certainly no great discovery of mm**: I 
wonder if there is a teacher alive who lias n' Ver 
been carried away on the airy and briibtint 
transports of rhetoric, only to reab-^v ^^^^ dread- 
ful certainty that the sea of students' faces beyond 
IS tolerant, bored.^ *ileepy, impatient anything but 
rippled by a new idea, in * understanding, a 
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loninuimcaiiv^ L'xuteinenl \\c talk to oiuselves \i 
we are not constant 1> a v. are o\ langiugt* as a 
bridge and a harrier 

Ifie human rac*. tron) pole to pok and troin 
the beginning at histi>rv to ihe pres^MK has lu\'ii 
phvskalK dilterenlMted h> j number ol biological 
characteristics,, whkh are iinpurtarit lo anthro- 
pologists, but probabK less sb to linguists, I he 
other diHereiKes, I \\oMld argue, are <.ulniral 
When one roan\^ through the hie ot the world, 
stopping to lot>k at an Albanian shepherd, a 
medieval' pa^.. an hskimo hunier. a kabuki dancer, 
at television comedian,, a Victorian poet,, a bush^ 
woman., a computer programmer,^ a Viking it is 
astounding to realize the drastic and rich variations 
of cultures And I can think of no facet of cuiture 
more important than language, without it people 
would liavc no way of sharing their sameness and 
and explaining their diftvrence'i, which is so basic 
a peed that many who cannot luHill it go mad or 
simpl> sicken and die Isolation is the cruellest 
punishment most prisons can devise 

I do not mean ta imply that the ability io 
spi?ak together ensures communication Obviously, ^ 
it -does not There ts a pithy little saying which ap-- 
peats on office walls "I kruow^you think you un- 
derstand what you believe 1 said, but I'm not sure 
yon realize that what you heard is not what I 
meant " That goes for families who have lived to- 
gether for decades, tor colleagues who have shared 
monogrsjphs and coflee fo* years lo put it an- 
otheryway,^ |>eople who share 'the same language, 
otten do not When we consider that the individ; 
ual's definition of trvcry word is built on the par< 
ticular experiences and associations of one unique 
lifetime, it is amazing that -Unguage serves as a 
communicative' tool at all Add to that the impor- 
tance language assumes in the minils of sonie.^and 
the minor part it plays to others There i.s the love 
ot literature, tliere is the need to understand traf- 
fic signs, there is the desire to explain oneself, 
there is the will to find out how to do. to learn 
things * 

Most parents acquire a new verbal consciou^-ness 
and begin by telling their babies the names of 
things ordering the universe in neat terms of dug 
and tat and cow. finger ard toe and nose But 
according, to thcix own tabi)t^s., there are thingN to 
which they give no words, trom parts of the body 
to pirts of the soul In later lite those omisMon-* 
becoQie obscenity and profanity, they can become 
the way by which the inability to express need 
and emotion is made known And tfiis is only one 
example of the chasms of language 

Jargi»n is another* We are all laniiliai with the 
sensation ol being turned awaV from an idea a 



word we do not ui\derstand. most ol us [ia\c the 
motivatiop to'ask for del initions or look them up d 
our teelmg lor what we are missing is sutficiently 
strong But then, our jivU is language Linguist^ 
should know ' better than anyone else, perhaps, how 
language can be used as a bjirier behind which' 
self-iniportanc4, sell-aggrandizenient prv.Keeds I he 
deliberate attempt to obUiscate is a phenomenon 
lound in neaity every profession which requires 
specialized education, 1 personally behf*ve that no 
smalTineasure ol popular antipathy towards schol 
arly work is due lo- what must seem to be an 
irresistible urge to shut others out ot knt^w ledge 
which they are perfectly capable of acquiring 
Perhaps some do it because it s u'v^avs Heen done 
perhaps some do it to hide ti.e nient :l la/mess and 
paucity of subst.mtial thought to which we are no 
less prone than the rest of the world I he 
phenomenon is not limited to -^acadenius as 
anyone who has ever dealt extensively with doc- 
tors or auti.)mobile mechanics or television repair- 
men can bear out Nonetheless, I think it in 
academics who must take a searching look at the 
use and abuse we make of our most precious 
coninlumcative tool 

We are only beginning to understand the vast 
distortions and the personal damage that may have^ 
been heightened for centuries by the persistent 
sexism which peivaJes our language, both wntten 
and spoken Roles and limitatsoiiS are inflexibly 
imposed from earliest comprehension, doctors and 
lawyers to say na(hing ot dod are always ''hv.*' 
secretaries always "she " And so on No one is 
likely to argue tha language alone is the culprit, 
of course it rellocis the surrounding thought or. 
more accurately lack of thought But language 
certainly has reinforced, and continues to rem- 
force.> stereotypes of many varieties., and value 
judgments of many kinds We may speak of 
Parisian brench and ITorentme Italian, but we 
speak of "good" ' and *'bad"' f:nglish We may 
contend that we are indeed justified, as educators, 
in insisting on standard Lnglish The unfortunate 
lact,^ however,., is that those whose Lnglish is ni>i 
standard i e is "bad" generally turn out to be 
those who have been told all their lives that they 
are also bad at most other things, because ihi'\ are 
not standard or average anil theretore'^do not 
possess many of the habits and skills which are 
standard or average in ihe larger society. Uiey not 
only lack the confulence, Tole models,, j'.d societal 
support of those born with silver lexicons in their 
Ui uths they lace further impediments in that 
they must change what is as natural as walkmg or 
laughing, must alienate themselves from their 
words enough to learn standard l nglish .is a 



M..-Ki ,»'^>?.u^t he hard enough 

rii 'm! ludginent attaJied to their 
i"!'*:; • IuUms Im!'. fiof' \\i\n ]s langiiagv. cx- 
i^*'-'. * \' 'At' tcaVs unjbi',' tc; ufuleist.ini.! and 
V "J f 'jp'. itc v^i;h p.t^pU' v,hi>se f nghsh »s not" 
stirv.hfj Kit i{ lani?uai!t' vvhiL'h is pj-'/vcntrng 
v>»o,rMT sjj.ur Of IS [jruitsigc bearing the brunt 
,f M•'^^.. n!<vj| ii.U.njcnis' Mo.v do <Hir attitudes 

• \ ru>u -njn. eilJKat^)rs h»\e ^really 

'\gKi .'^.-it the prohlt'ii^^" an inner-city student 
J» o whsji' t,'\i!i^' ^) st-pjrjft^. hiniseit or herselt 
''.•p. rtu st'uj n Li'.^uage ^Ui.*\ lorins and 
N^nrcunds an* is t.inniMr I .ond ^ how many 
t'x\\uj^'Hy nave ars uica liov- disturbing and 
self lis»a'U'.ig (he .^^jojLi-s aie ^vhetl.er to use 
s'aruiard Tniiir.fi ai"vv'*j\s ^nd he a stranger at hoiiie 
^^h .sf vvrr\ ventcn^.? is ,) oi.jsh bel\\ef'n old and 
'^t-y. *riK-% Of to sui!j} hitk a- d jurth further 
wjJrtupg !be gults wc-en personae We ail know 
iltt? ia-tiiiij^c to cur interpretation of 
pafTr- uLir • \iM<'nv- ^ anev^^f insistence on jar- 
hu'^ us f^' Jioi^'os are much less 

pjjn*' ii 'Ah";> .ipproj^l; seart^h whkli touches 
*) .iiu'vti'sTis fla-M- anu 'i'.ere ^h'^iilLfbe more 
' ! n I thipk we sh ujUJ {h> so on interdisciplinary 
^.I'u-^J Nil \ii wf have U'tf out much th.it mighl 
n?j !e .H:r Hii'iKirij^ ffiore !iunian, more hu-- 
"M'u- Tcfbap. f[K p^s.f -K^gists and sociologists 
. tr^ h-'h^ tjs h-r*' \^t' -if ■ -i f n^'^. r>U}t h 'ibou*' 
iag» in* JeeStni: lage and learning, l^n- 

i ,Mr V :<jp,)!!tl, ,jt ri'ljtions 

' > ^''-u'rN Jo .rniinuinicaMi still so unex- 
V ' 'n!\ a hindtu! nt the problems in 

: n people whD ostensibly 

S'^'j* nif* virt^ 'a't^u ige Ihosc who do not share 
4 'j*ii?'U}ie t.t^tr Ntj^gvf inj.' -omplKatjons. and ,so 
' -u* -J' idi. I'lo- ,jnd research in^ Ictreign 
.JS'- rnrdis rai. fied^the surta^^-' Yet 

'•M 'H.- ''-'^P' ''i^.h'f ' > tea*.hmg atul "-eseark*}! m 
" i.t^' s ,|.) rinl ^'tvn to teel niUtll 

1^*'*^ i' f^fipi-u! so, et\ sclvc some of Its 

' ^' I d.. not understand 

I i'> ^ * ^ Jeai> HaptiNte K{>avso3U 

- ^lUi f 'v,»g,in v.as Liu>\en lor a 

:f^. 'sr v.hwst" protcssion .ire in Trie 
a ^ ' . 'ic'n L{nj!U.ii'es the> wore more hkely 
' i\ .[i.ni if^s gatlierinu I have ad- 

?-t H"l-^i^^-' i ^H'va-ne preside. n*' oj Brook! ;n 
N. i:^, ig ) ^et tkose who did ^j^^* 
•"j-*^*> 1 <t iri.i fM''^e were \ pFobaM^ ha,. 
i »! re'.Ju^ns (.^h} ^ the* )k' 

',!ig 'o i ' \ u'Hvl ' Is he j.»oing he 
'.-t ill preteM. W t the hell doesn't 

-^P' *^ • ' ». i.i 'tMM^t' ;t tie wants me o tinder-- 

o . .1, 



stand him ^' , ' 
1 am not saying tlier is no place for f-rench 
poetry tar from it T^-e functions of language are 
so many» so coi'< )JwX Whai i am saying is that 
many of us use language in a soli;- -,istic' way \s ' 
speak or write to yo4tr I am trying to cojtimunh 
cate son..' i^leas to you which I believe 'ait 
" important therefore ! must do everything I can to 
make myself understan4jable to you,, and :^,.en- 
courage you to want to :en to me or lo read 
turth^^r 1 give you a d rench poen ,. perhaps 
because its words describe something I have 
known in a way which is not directly translatable,, 
or so ! believe. And I give you a French poem 
because to me it is beautiful, and I would* like to 
give you something beautiful If I think of nothir^g 
else.- it is hard for mf^ to understand thai without 
knowledge of French my poem might seem ^'a tile 
told hy an idiot, sigmrying nothing'*: that it might*' 
shut you out,, irritate you, and.^make you ic able 
to hear the words which follow it 

At Brooklyn College I do not generally preface 
my remarks with French poetry. Mext semester I 
am teaching a lass ir^U instead,, I would hke to 
be able to ^ve you\a mental picture *6f the 
college,. asM u^anted to give you the poem,, but it 
ts equally difficult The excitement of the place, 
the motion an^f^ojor and size and soui d are not 
easily expressed, ^Children* run throug^rHiie open 
corndcr- of our Forly Childhoixf^tnte^T^ranj'-' 
parents walk s^pwly to tiieir classes. Our "students 
are o^ and young and middle-aged, they are 
Russian,. Rumanian,. Polish,^ Lithuanian, Hungarian., 
(Jerman. Scotch,. English, Irish,, French, Italian, 
Atro-Anierican. Puerto Rican, Haitian, Bahamian.. 
Chinese, 4^ndian> Americ?n Indian Jhey/are Jew- 
ish. Cathol'c^ Protestant, Buddliist They are vet- 
erans, pepple who aie pfiysically handicapped." 
houH'\^ives' nurses, policernen, ex-d^ug addicts, 
students who attend religious schools during the 
day and Brooklyn College at night. There are 
-vS.OOO of them people of all kinds. They reflect 
the horough of Brooklyn far more accurately than 
was the case before Open Admissions guaranteed 
all ot New Yo,k City's hig'. school gradua*-s - 
phice at college they chose to come 

These students have hroughi us new ^life, new 
hope, new awareness, and new p'oblems They 
neea .Urong j^upport services and as usual there is 
not enough money We steal from Petei to pay 
Pai.l borrow is too mild a word And who, in this 
ca^e, IS Peter' Who is Paul' Do we put our 
emphasis on . '.mselmg rather than classics., reme- 
diaiKMi rathei thar. research'* 

( Mtics o( th'" open Admissions program fear 



the dilution ni ihL a^adcniu prngratii .mii the 
tT'^si^n of scholarK starul.inls I hose who hj\e 
mjiiHdiiioii tor \ ears ih^ nmCh higher ediua- 
tion is J vredcntghng t>f>orati(/M are e\en nuue 
concerned now Yliey wonder whether u^iic^e u .i' 
becom.' an vnW shghtiy Titled high school, 
unable to ^ittord advan^eii studv .iiid pHre resear».h 
t^halevcf th.f1 is) I he\ wonder wlicMicr the 
bachelor's degree will lost* all nK-aning. mercl; 
a ding another '^>tch to the' i redentialing piofi'.nn 
which :s aggravated in turn h> the ^carcit\ ot lobs 
In afl artiJe titled Itleclsot the PhD (»!ut/' 
Jjnie;^ fSarvev eonoiuJ \\ 
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ku!i to' .ir"i;, ^i?') the evulepLe tluit it 
curreni trends eonnnue. mkuu \ \\\\\ he 

{Hoduved lor apf^u"iJ^e |L^inpUi\ inen^ Iluur is 
i»eneral agreement thai su!>si.«fitidl mien" M*)'. mcTit 
ol Ph ly \ will not ri'sall .nMe.ui. it is expt.ted 
that ciliKjtion roquneinents \.irioiis pnsitutr 
will be upgraded, nid that I'h I) \ (Jisj^i.Ki- 
people wnii inastoi s denieis rtnwcvi'r. li ilk-re lil 
ho inassivt unetnplv>\ n' / die anvninf' ot 
iiiulerc}j\ it \ nient the u.se ol i'K I) \ in positions 
:.t)t aHownii: thtrri tiv u ;''7e 'hnr rtSL'jrv.fi sjk.lis 
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One need nardh ask wluit he lorot^asts t(U 
1^{>se with mere butheh^r s degrees 

*^tt if wo p.rophes> various kinds ol aca4'mK 
> itoom diut^ do notning" about theni we arc rather 
Ilk'* the iH*i>ple who soI\e the inner cil> \ pr^^lilems 
b> ni'oNing to the suburbs As kahhl Cubrat^ said, 
' \ little kn'ncl;^dj,e that acts is worth infinitely 
more tnan^ inuch l^unv ledge tlia s idle i'erhaps 
It subvva> tunnd vi^\>n., \ '\t ! InMicve that O^eu 
Vdt^issions IS bv tar the * [ sigrtUicani dev<'lo}v 
nu*nt V her education in \eai^ and that* rt 
oMers (^1 I the richest ^fouVis tf^*- ttul\ truitluf 
research ■* 

Since educators certd;ni\ fH'i]e\e tliat ediic lo >\ 
has intense value. Us e\ten*^u)n to a wider popula-* 
tig^ii IS u> gely (uir tesponsibihty So are the 
appioachc\s used >trULturing ot edu ■ .onal pro- 
grams \o[' a much widei \ariot\ ot students, 
research on succcNstii! modes the m.^mf. Tuig o( 
progre^ Henry ani) Renaud have cor.Juued th t 
''Failure to recogni . that student^jre in different 
devo' )pniental pliases when the> enter coiU'ue has 
been a factor iti the tailnr' or ^oileges tt -s-i s 
tullv change stu^e^its in tho diiectior ol leadin^^ 
more examined lives bdiicatois might to lie 
thinking about the functions (^i educa*. -n in a 
new way, for sOcjet> gener.il)>, and for our tiidds 
and what thev can c* Mnbute m particular 

We ought to be' thmkuig. .oi>, of llle^^S)tua(lo^ 
in whkh OUT studen'^ vwli find !hemsci\e^* upon 



gradu..tion, and h^tv. we can .quip thorn with a 
generalise \ie^ luit j specific ^et {)f abilities. 
I Lhoing H.uvcv a National I ducation As,sociat;'>n 
task force wanted l.i>t March that tr:e nation 

will ti'Kler-uiili/e irurejsiri: iium^^ers ot cidkye- 
ediuaied people uides, iMgilr numbers* ot jppropri- 
^t[i.' cnipiiwiiient ttpporiiinine . are opened ior.-T>l- 
f W.ii k'.aduaics tlio country needs t T usi. its 
Ludege eU icated tranpowei accelerat,e its pr<>L'- 
ress towards itu- acluoNopion; ot national goals in 
educaii-n ^u'lfaro lusiice. tiansnortatum, housinp. 
and inanv oiher areas. Action is needed no\\ to 
assure^ 'hat larkie iiunibcfs nt jobs are orcaiod wlu^h i 
aiso ,110 appn^priaio i<v the capabihties o tl»e 
iiKrcMsing supply 111 o>lloi:e ;:radiiatos - 

With air of thesv factors to consider jan 
graduate education and Research bt less unpartant?^ 
kH course not Who is gtiing to foc^utlate these 
questions m then totality' ^Vna his^he ex|iertise 
to address and solvo thein" I'h is is one of the vitaf 
new roles of rosea rcfu as le search is ont». of the 
\iia1 traditional roles of oducat*<^n iJiUon,. 



McClrath. ai^l „Ra> point out 
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! roTJi iht' vory lieuinning, tfio idea nt a univcr^T^ 
Was to hrniij st'idents -into iontt>ct witli ivactR'ini; 
schoLirs St. tf».«' th students, by observing ^the 
?.'H:d w,\-k o! a tie} ' could tlieinsclvos develop in- 
!o, scl'olars ri.t ^ \*aj true regardless ot' thO^'WId 
■ Thus the conccpi ot toichois who are aHively 
ln\ohod in sihdlatslup is one ut the c()TRor''t^nc"i 
ot tlie educational s^Ueni ^ 

But fjesearth and s*.liolar^hip do not take place, 
in a vacuum the> aie not in thcniseKc^. holy Too 
often tht?y dA take plac*^ ,w Uhm narrow ar ' self-- 
p.otcc' \o bound ai*Ws n<Tn .Tamer on Allen, in 
*^*lhe I'll!) in f nglish and American I itera' 'ae/*^ 
w rites . ' f 

Ilie i.uk nt iifittorinnv in i^>.uluat< pr^v 
Lf^jtl) surpassed by t)Ur persistent '.iVuid4in^'C ,ol 
velt-c'ritiusrn Iho whole s\steni broui^Jit ae a the 
Afl.intie b\ Aincruans ot the -ast icnturv has 
f-CMnne tossi!i/od.< and likr ill tossi is doad and 
tone lm}.! \\c [i,i\o ,on!\ introqueniiN asked oii- 
* sciVi's what we are d(»iii, i>' wh\ l* are doing li 
ilie her.tos who tiagh' the heroes a% », tau^fii us 
invepied .in AtueniMn ^crsi ,u ot the m 'hnds (he"< 
ioariiod at Leip> ^ oi lieihn Ihev eni' iicd it. wc 
t'DdiiriM i( anu all it\ 'lioly^ oir tudonts 
sh.ili endure In prnniti^e solioUos • Knuih 
starved, stutk himself wi 'i hone noodles. ' lire 
m his li.iml,, and atter tor?\ dos hail .i>isi(ki (;(>ni 
wfikh he t M»k Ins name but it is not roL« ' .1 that 
anv o\ those inniatos ,ui!!od hnnsolt "hottoi ol 
Phil'AO! !i\ , [ Mk^hsh ' llo^»tlirt• h.i\o i'nquoc< 
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tioninuy toiloued these primitive customs, but ue 
reganl them as high aets^ol civ^ihty In rcconsider- 
^ .ng our polished rttc% -de pa*i\a^e,^ may lH?gin 
with our graduate courses ^ 

It seems W me that there are. many reasons for 
the recent 'drop in enrollment m foreign language 
doctoral programs Cettamly trfere is as usual 
ever le^s money to support education, particularly 
advanced educat.on.^ particularly in fields which 
are not obviously crucial to the bread and but- 
ter or guA^s and butter of society. There is 
ordering and reordering of priorities by administra- 
tors wlio do .*Jt alvvays have a full understanding 
of the relative importance of the programs among 
which they must pick and choose. There are fewe, 
jobs available everywhere,^ and foreign languages 
have never been known as fields wuh vast employ- 
ment opportunity Indeed, one recent study oi 
anticipated surpluses of degree recipients in/ihe 
state of Hlincis projected that through 1980 the 
ovei supply of iangua^'^ majors would be greater 
than that in any oth:jr ■ field 5 (I nught add an 
estimated statistic from a member of my -rpart- 
nient,, who says he thinks that 90 T- ot that 
oversupply have studied only about 10"^ of the 
world languagcv ,;nd maybe aboot T' of the 
world b dialects ; 

Then there is the oneiitation of today^s stu-- 
dents, who are more mte rested in servicp occupa-- 
tions, int'^'^disciphnary approaches, ar^d knowledge 
which thty consider practical Some ^Je languages 
as a refinemeat, liKe needlepojnt or playing the 
harpsuhord Others feel that imagination is more 
important than knowledge '.but then, so did Albert 
hinstem) ouch fat*^ may help lo explain the 
dochne in enrollment in these programs Ih^y do 
\\<j\ excuH^ it 

'\t bottom au fnnJ wc in tl -. field ot mod- 
ern languages are ii> blame We are the people 
ic whom language and its niKiMcc«; s^iould be 
important, we- are tbf people who sh'juki be 
Mi to demonstrate, Aith raw belief and with 
ifacts. the inC'Hlible f iport ce ot language in 
the fabik of civilization and in the la^k of uv- 
iliZation 1 suspect that we have taken cursel os 
too seriouslv and our otession 'ot seriously 
enough, that e have so institutionalized our 
concept of what a. nc(*d study in languij^c 
invokes and IS expected to produce that we have 
nertily turned living languages into dea I ones 
through our lack of understanding and respect for 
the deadly nnportanct comn anicanon 

Where have we o^t ' There is sm r.uch W' 
should have been thinking about and doing, 
Rensliaw, writing on toreif language and mten ul- 



tural studies m present day college currtcula,, says 

There are two !P>p<^rt3nt considerations with re- 
gard to , cultuidJ studies. The tlrst hs our need, 
especially in the social sciences and the huiramties, 
for study and insight into the ways of life of other 
peoples. The urgent need for mtercultu .J under- 
standing can be seen in the "culture shgck'* of 
educated Americans abroad. Our social scientisti 
themselves have encountered,, and even created, 
human relations problems in research actr ities in 
unfamibai cultures. Sociologists and anthropologisfs 
receive calls for help fiom social workers, police* 
and others who do not comprehend the life styles 
and "substandard" English of even our own minori- 
ty groups Too often, we in the various :!i$ciplinc$ 
have chopped out of Max Weber's writings that 
which is .uost Teia?-;^ to our special field, when 
^hat was ne<.ded A-as the total rftulti^disciplinary 
appro ich which his work suggests, and which is 
summed up in the word that reveals the licai* of 
his methodology verstehtn But there is a second 
and deeper need tVr experiences in which the 
thoughts, feelings and cultural responses of other 
peoples begin to ring true in o»ir own feelings; this 
IS that V h understanding contributes powerfully 
to "n indtspensahle o»it*^de perspective from which 
we, niay view and comp Jiend our own way of life. 
The , roie of iangu-^^e fundamentals m such 
cultural understanding is (essential]. 

In the _sceond/ place, 'Effective interc'i'.tural pro- 
grams must of" their very nature be .nterdiscipli- 
nary. The synthetic character of such prpgrafts and 
courses plays a unifying role in our increasingly 
>plintcred and sp^ 'lalized academic proc ,ses 
A ma»ar weakness in many of the student \ve 
receive from the '-ccondarv systems is their mept-> 
' nes^ ,in conceptual and ,inalyiic thougi.i, d an 
even weaker grasp of synthetic processes. The 
presentation ol unifying , concepts and integrated 
discipli.^es (witL the faculty flexibility and give- 
* r»nd-take whi^h they ent^J) is the taproot and 
trunk of .my w ell -co nceivea inicrcultural and lan- 
guage p7oi{^ n. 

Our stv tents want servue occupations, they 
want interdisciplinary approaches, tht^y have the 
potential for a truly global vie.v The technology 
that helps to J-ape their hv'»s has made them far 
more likely to travel abroad tha*^ we,, tar more 
hkely to meet people ot uther cultures, far more 
likely feel themselves part of a world communi- 
ty and want to solve its proM^ •.r^i. This b<*i'.g so,, 
why have we not had the imaginatiori e sage 
the v-astly wideneu ">le of communication -par- 
ticularly th'-ough lar^T'tage" m their lives'' Why 
have we not long smce given them to understa^^^^ 
tha* language 'y is not an anarhronism,« but a,i 
e^er more inipprt^nt pan of bte'^ 



i he w<..wd has sickened on war,, it has sickened 
on chauvinistic secrecy and partial approachc* to 
sy»»temic probleiiis "Independence'*" said George 
Bernard S' iw,> "that s middle class blasphemy W 
are all depMidcnt on one another., every soul ol is 
on earth." Perhaps too few of us honestly believe 
that. More and more of o' children do And that 
has enormous implication for the new kinds of 
research which ought to be taking plact .n the 
field of language, some ot which I have been 
suj^t' .'Sting CertamU some oi th. language bar*: 
ners- the jargon, valu- judgments on dial^^cts, 
«:e\ist exclusions coi; be invesfgaied and per- 
haps toepled by those wrh a global perspective 
If. of course .> they were to be motiv,ited a'ld 
taught by people with a strong sen*t of ihc 
responsibility and potentia. ot larit»:>J.." stud;,, of 
language as com m .illation 

The single most ir portant tool for establishing 
a r-nuinely global sen^^t community js Ian- 
gi ige and ! do not mcdiVnhe development of « 
world language, though periodically attempt 
one, ^ mean an undersfanujng and dignifying of 
communication which wi5 '^ciude the psycholo- 
gists, 'ologists, anthropologists,, computer sci^^n- 
tists. his orians tcononisis, political scientists I 
m'\^ I an aw.jre> 'ss of our very human temptation 
to obfusca to isolate,, to sclf-aggrandize,. ' 'urn 
knowledge to power, to create personal ' .?ty by 
shutting others out ! mean a -^d 'ook at 
id uage as d breath n^g e\cr-L hanging image {)t us 



as we are and as a too! which can help is get 
where we i'r. to go ' 

Language isn't a prof^'^sion. it's the best hope 
ot human cont.ict,^ and therefore ot peace.^ of real 
evolution. Yet we, its exp(«nenis. have drifted mto 
a corner from which we do not come forth to 
explain with any urgency why funds must hi 
fo t and research supported,, to explain v/fiy 
there is no field more pro- t:i.al, nor more idv .lis- 
tic' It is n^-arly incomprehensible. 
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ADF and \!)FL (.«»nferenr<* Reports 

rite meMiher-hjp ^ n{ \\)\ .nul A^'U vvere 
represented at the Austm ■ ontercr. e by (Vofessors 
Marilyn Williamson i\ n .h,. Wavr Suite Tniv ) 
and Robert (» Nk. a. (K.Mntin<e I anguagi s, 
I'niv of f onnect' ut), who undertook to prepare 
reports for p- ^entanon at the Ml A C onv 




tioi in New Yoik, at tiie annual meetings of the 
re^peLt've Associations Pro'essor Williamson's re- 
port. ' .le Ml A-Ac>L-ADI^L C onference on the 
Research ( omp<nK*iit of the Ph I) appears in the 
March issue ot the ADh Bulletin^ Professor 

Mvad's paper ' Re sscssmg the Ph 0 in Foreign 
1 anguage^.' is reprinted in the u^rresponding issue 
of {hr \pri IhiiU nn 
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RRlOKTS FR(>M \:\ nrsslON (.ROUPS 



PARTICl^^ANTS at the Austin Conference were 
divided ir.io fouf di ussion groups,, wUh two 
groups (one prirrtariiy tor English and one primari- 
ly for foreign UfiguAge representative*' 'o.-.^vnlrat- 
ing on problems relating to the stnici '*'e and 
content of the researc!; component of the Th.D,,^ 
and two groups (with the s^me divisi&n between 
Engbsh and foreign lar .aage representatives; con- 
centrating on administrative policy, enrc .lents. 
and the job market. 

Participants the groups dealing with the 
structure and consent of the research component 
were asked to evplorv question^ ^uch as the 
following Are pi sent course requirements, for 
eign language reiiUirements, qualifying examma- 
tiops. dissertations., etc., 'adequately preparing 
scholars to carry qr, iegituh^.e and sigmficant 
research programs? Are our preseni dei^sands ex- 
cessive Not stringent enough'* Are there new areas 
of research that are not presently being developed 
in sraduaie programs'* To what extent should basic 
research be emphasized or even included in gradu- 
ate programs other than the ^h D ^ !s highly 
specL.hzed research endangered by the p'^^sent 
:nteresi in generalists and the move in some 
vhools tt vard in^erd' Ciplinary work** How can 
tn*c*iest m l^e less popular revv-^rch areas be 
mai. tained^ Are opportun^t'es tor shar ag faculty 
and research resources being pursued at present* 
Kit research and publication inseparable'* How do 
research degf^es serve the national int .est'' 

' A similar series of questions was proposed as a 
basts for discussion in those groups jncentratmg 
on administrative policy, enrollments,, and the job 
market. Is the traditional research-oncnted Ph.D. 
still a ^'viable co.nmodit)' '* on today's lob market* 
Will ♦'.Jure needs dit^fer from past'^ In ^hat ways, 
if at all, do graduate researc^ progtams realistically 
prepare btudunts to ?a'^h in two-yeai or t^en 
fiur-year college programs'^ How c^r^ the lesearch 
component ot a g.jduate degree (language requre- 
ments, speciahzed seiiunars, scholarly pers.. dis- 
sertations, ef;) be coordinated with the tr.uning 
of effective tolJege-level teachers? Should graduate 
admissions to r?scarch-or»entcd Ph I), programs be 
reduced** What kinds of counseling imght depart- 
ments provide to better prepare graduate students 
for the exigencies of an academic career in the 

It was recognized from the outset that the four 
discussion groups., workmg in two ^HJ-minulc ses- 
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sions, Co? Id not hope to come up with^ definitive 
a ^wers t^o attempt was made to formalize the 
proceedings or to come to any consensus of 
opinion through voting The summary reports are, 
liov,ever, of value insofar as they reflect the broad ' 
are^s of concfrn tnat evolved among the four 
groups - \sf knowi«J bie representatr iS of 
Ph D. -planting depai liii^nts whicL addressed them- 
selves independently to^basi issues., ^ 

Printed below are., first, the two Veports from > 
groups concentrating on the structure and content 
of the research eohiponent of thfe ih.D., and then 
the two reports' }VCi groups concerned pinmaniy 
with administrative problems, enrollments, and the 
J b^arket. N^ne of the grqups, it will be noticed, 
w expected to or was able to linit liscussior to 
the specific questions or even the general topic. ^ 

« * * )«> ♦ 

Foreign Languages, Group' A 

After a pr ^longed discussion of the present*" 
need to reassess the joals and procedures of 
graduate woik in the modern languages, the group 
affirmed its belief in the importance of rcsea^ h as 
a cardinal ingredient of Ph D. work, but insisted 
that Its function within a program of graduate 
study and training, paiticuiariy for future teachers, 
requires definition. 

Whether we assume that research leads to an 
increase in knowledge or a sharpening of critical 
and historical perception,^ »e group considered its 
pursuit the mi . .J safeguard against an uncritical 
acceptance - i received opinion 'Ili** group recog- 
nized that not every student cr'n be expected to 
contribute significantly to the advancement of 
knowledge through publication, but believed at the 
St le time that proper training m research is an 
es.^^ntial prerequisite ot good teaching 

While It was recognjzed that the subject matter 
of our discipline aims at an understanding of a 
comprehensive body of ,u!ture,^ the group affirmed 
ii\ conviction that it was through literature and 
hnguistics that we mus» achitve such an under- 
standing The ^ed for interdisciplinary investiga- 
tions a, d procedures was recognizea,^ with the 
proviso, however, that it is preferable to seek the 
help of specialist? from other disciplines than to 
pretend to an expertise in other fields that we 
cannot claim to possess Generally speaking.; a 



broadening erf the cumculum beyond the fkfesent 
departmental- programs may be desirable, ^the\ .ec- 
UwM study ot one or more related m.nor ftelds 
should be made feasible The feeling of ihe group 
was that interdepartmental studies do not endan*^ 
ger; but might rather enrich specialized research. 
Intcdepartmental research projects, indeed team- 
»"esearch,. were urged as potentially useful proce- 
dures, « 

We have btjn more ' beral in permitting stu- 
dents to take a vanety of courses than in our 
definition of dissertation topics. It w:»s suggested, ^ 
for instance, that a cntfr^l translation of a 
substantial work in the foreign ianguab< could'be 
an acceptable exercise. While it was agreed that 
the thesis shoyld be concerned with traditional 
and historical topics, the group thought that under 
an appropriate system of interdepartmental :>uper-' 
vision^^ a thesis might range beyond the limits of a 
de^ ^rtmental speciaUy.> 

Students today, appear rerwrkab!/ aware of the 
importance of methodology and art eager to 
reflect upon principles and critical theory. To 
sharpen this imerest and to give it direction should 
be a central goal of aJl^ teaching ana research 
activities, what seems to be needed is a clearer 
definition than is usually offered of the methods 
eniployed by our discipline, an.d poss'b.y of 
related fields. Some members of the group saw the , 
.eed to urge a reversal of the trend of recent years 
to speed "up graduate study,, the advantages of 
efficiency 0 it was felt,> should be subordinated to 
the neeJ^ of adequate training. 

There were differences of opinion among the 
group as to the point at ^A'hich students should ht ■ 
encouraged to define areas of study that might 
result in a dissertation. Some thought it should be 
as early as possible, others want to permit the 
student to explore at a more leisurely pace l wider 
range of research pONsibilities. 

If we art to recognize the importance of 
researcl^ in a Ph.D program, particularly for future 
teachers, A ma^ be necessary to re2s&».ss the nature 
ot the comprehensive examination This general 
examination should noi be a mere testing of 
accumulated factual knowledge - possibly defined 
by a formidable icu \ng list - but an examination 
in depth of relatively limited areas and problem.^ 
in which the candidate can be expected to 
demonstrate his grasp of principles and his capaci- 
ly to analyze and organize the given material We 
should make sure,; through a continual reassess- 
ment of examination proc<*dures, that they occ r 
in '^e context of professio/al teaching aiiJ/oi 
rcst rch goals. Some thought that part o^ th. 
e;%animat50n procedu* should be a demonj^tration 



of the student's capacity^ to ^ct as a teacher,^ 
perhaps by deHveiihg a lecture ^ 

Victor Lahge, Chairman 
^ Mw:heline Dufau, Reorder 
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English, Group ^. 

Th'e/groun addressed itself to the structure andi 
content of the research^compnnent of the^PhD.; 
the initial discussion was far Tanging and touched 

^upor the {^ims that the dissertation ftiight take- 
and even alternatives to it. Du;ing this discussion 
there was no expression of dissatisfaction with the 

^ present pattern ,X)f course requirements, foreign 

i4«A§^age' requirements, and qualifying examina- 
tions 1n the preparation of the Ph D., as varied as 
they may be in th^kdifferent educational institu- 
tions While ihv: absence of disc*ission on thesj* 
points may sten. in part from a frustrating lack of 
tipie which prevented us from giving detailed 
consideration to all the problems of research at, 
the Ph.D.. level, it can perhaps, be inferred that no 
one 'n our group came to this conference bent on 
proposing radical changes in these areas. 

The group also discussed at great length the 
nature of research at the graduate level and its 
ixlationship to preparation for college teaching 
It was felt that the dissertation should be an 
integral part of a graduate student's training-that 
i. should stenri from course work and be related to 
the kinds of activity in which college teachers 
noimally engage. It prepares a student in the use 
of research tools and develops a quality ot mind 
that prepares a candidate for a professional career 
as both teacher and scholar. It was also felt that 
fhe dissertation need not be of a single design - 
that our discipline 'S large etfough l<, accommodate 
interests that are historical or interdisciplinary, as 
well as more purely hterary., Tfie committee felt^ 
that past research does not set the only legitimate 
models for presen research, and that works 
studied in the past can be restudied by nether 

. critical modes as these modes are being developed 
We can,; that is, pla the study of literature in 
important ind diversified research co* texts;, we 
can profit today from the work being done not 
only by th" comparatists,. but also by structuralist 
critics, anthropologists and folklonsts, and even 
the WDrk of the social commentator on the 
modern city,, to name only a fevv examples The 
researcher's obligation is to convince fellow schol- 
ars that he has ra'^jd questions and provided 
answers th^i enhance the understanding of the 
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litoury work \o this end. Professor Jordan 
otterod the tollowing resolution, which in sub- 
stance expresses the belief ot many ot tltc partici- 
pants 

\Vc rcdttifm ihc unpw:t,nKc o\ tlic ^icscardi 
u)mponcnt ul ths Pti I) Jegrei*. urging »hat re- 
search be understoixl ti> include responsible accu- 
mulatiop and mterpreMiion ot knc^wlcdge, js well 
as original "contrihutmns w knowledge," I he 
dissertation should be looked upon prinianly as a 
training device, in the belict that rigorous, sus- 
tained e\,^erience m dis^ovenn^^, evaluating, and 
organizing histoncal and critical matenajv is not 
only essential tor sdiolars but is also ot broad 
value to: teachers at all levels 

Richard Lehan, ( w.iMiiarT 
Robert Stevjck,, Recorder 

« « « * 



Ihe sugp^st}on> made below are;:he result of the 
group's discussion o4 an assigned subject, namely 
Adnunistratjve Policy, Farollnient*;, and the Job 
Market," within the framework ot a research- 
oriented Ph P program that purports to prepare 
graduate students for the teaching profession, Our 
tirst question was. "How does one prepare a 
professor for his chosen prolession ' Does what he 
learns in graduate *school and what is reqiiircd o\ 
him to obtain his degree help him to become an 
effective teacher*' It so, for what level"" Ihe 
group started out h>;, recogni/ijig the challenging 
mass ot material in our fields and the diversity ot 
backgrounds of (Hir %tude«ts (particuiarl> in recent 
ye.'rs with *he recruitment of minorities and thi\^ 
de ire ol many married worrien t) return to the 
universities alter their children have- growni We ^ 
also considered the present imbalance between 
ihf- number of teachers and available jobs 1 hesc 
considerations led us to the suggestion that each 
doctoral C partmePt undert^Ve \v jeexamine its 
own strength;, and weaknesw*s and c<misl loiisly set 
')Ut to. develop pn^grams in which it can expect to 
»nnntain sj *ciat 'u»nipetencv or develop unujue 
resour. *s We saw n() neeil tor all programs .to be 
patterned on the same "t ra<fi» lonaT" models 

Ihe group fecogni/cd also that toaoh'ng .>ppt'r 
tunities **exist at three different levels gr.Ktuate 
dc*partmenls tour-year colleges lumor colleges, 
and behtw We tclt, hmvewr, (hat tor such a 
diversitv >(jf leaching opportunities there , can he ./ 
un\(\ .?/ 'trjituftt I>^ this end there v^ere sugges 
tions to the etk\* tiiat departments should en- 
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deavoi to develop coherent programs which com- 
bine traimng in teaching methods not abstract 
pedagogy but, on the contrary,^ specific approaches 
to the teaching ot th^* various areas a Ph.D is 
called upon to teach, including treshman composi- 
tion, language courses, culture and civilizatton, 
theoretical and applied linguistics, the study of 
hterature, and tools to conduct research in any of 
these areas, it was thought that it would be more 
useful for departments to organize their work in 
terms of programs which integrate these compo- 
nents rather than by merely assembhng courses the 
graduate protessors feel like teaching,, whether 
these courses address themselves to the needs of 
the students or simply to their own needs as 
scholars In any event., the coherent programs we 
have inSnind should try to make full use of the 
widest possible range of universit>| and community 
resources 

Some specific suggestions related to the above 
considerations were made In the particular case of 
training for forc^ri language teaching it was 
thought highly desirable that it should profit frpni 
the dvadabihty of ^1 nu^^erials and opportunities 
tor study abroad. ?Trfce a different approach is 
needed to feach ^"liter?<ture in translation, a job 
our graduates are increasingly ^sked to do,> it was 
felt (hat^it Is incumbent upon foreign language 
departments to undertake training and research m 
this area The group felt very Strongly the need for 
students to take broad courses in humanities and 
geneial education as well as courses in related 
areas history philo>ophy. anthropology.^ and 
other social sciences when appropriate, as well as 
Fnghsh hterature courses (in the case of the 
students from foreign language departments) and 
ct)urscs in foreign literatures of their choi^ce Un the 
case of students from \ nglish departments)' It Wt^s 
also felt tl^at doctoral research projects need not 
necessarily be hmited to a specialized national 
corpus but should make use oi the resources and 
meth is ot related .:rcas and disciplines, provided 
that these metl\ods are acquired'' first through 
thorough trammg^and research before any attempt 
IS made at their implementation 

f inally. and addressing ourselves specifically to 
foreign language departments, it was suggested thai 
the organisation ot these departments should 
reflect the understanding that language is not only 
an end, in itself, but also a basis for the under- 
standing of Vital aspects of other discipline*^ lo 
thi end, collaboration with f nghsh and other 
language departments should be welcomed, along 
With pariicipatum m larger structures such as 
divisions (^{ lit'- jtuof. ci^mparative hterature* pio- 
rams, a^a stiK^ics pn)gr<ims, and the like It ms 



stressed very stronglv during our discussions that 
dt jil levels 01 graduate training we should try to 
wed the analytical skills of the philosoplier (the 
proper province oi a doctorate of philosophy) 
with the public issues which should be a part of 
the daily concern of any teacher. To foster an 
'■'ivory tower" mentality in the students we train 
tor the teaching profession would ultimately result 
m alienation between the unisersities and the 
public that supports ihem 

Rodolfo Cardona,. Chaiiman 
Charles Porter, Recorder 

***** 

I he group reached general agreement that a 
doctoral thesis or a series ot research projec jS an 
integral part of doctoral work in Hnglish There 
was,; however,^ disagreement in the group as to the 
amount of change needed m.our traditional le- 
search programs to adjust them to the needs of 
those who will teach in four-year colleger which 
do not and probably wUl not offer graduate work. 

We also discussed the proposition that "depart- 
ments with Ph,D programs should use their resources 
to make a major contribution to the tfaining of 
teachers for the comiiuinity colleges/' There was 
no consensus as to whether adaptations shoul*^ he 
research-oriented with an added option in the 
Ph D program or a program at the M A. level 
Indeed, although there was general agreement as to 
the need for change for more options, in current 
Ph D programs,, there was no consensus as to how 
radical these changes should h« or as to the 
specific research options we should encourage in 
the Ph I), program. In spite of the general agree- 
ment that the Ph 0. programs should be pluralistic 
and produce versatile scholar-teachers, there was 
st)nie disagieement as to what the components 



should be and at what time in the student's 
program they should occur. Nor was there fdll 
agreement on the amount and kind of pedagogical 
triiinmg Ph D candidates should receive. 

The group discussed the opportumties for sub- 
stantive inter-^ or multi-dis(^iplinary doctoral re- 
search in English and noted, especially /opportuni- 
ties for research involving language and literature 
and the other humanities, the fine arts, the social 
and behavioral sciences, and Rerhaps other areas. 

We agreed on the general 'unreliability of the 
ci^rrent state of educational manpower forecasting 
^nd recommended that >the profession should 
gathci more regularly precise data on admissions, 
enrollments, decrees awarded,- and placement of 
graduates While commending those departments 
which have taken steps to adjust graduate enroll- 
ments to current realistic niajket needs, v/e utged 
departments against overreacting to the current 
bleak job picture. Not only will steps taken now 
influence the profession for a minimum of four 
more years, but steps to curtail enrollments fur- 
ther will deprive some students qf a non^ob- 
related opportunity to benefit frorn the hberaltz- 
ing, humanizing value of an education in language 
and literature We do urge, however, that students 
should be adequately counseled aBout the state of 
the job market. 

The group recognized the emergence of adult 
and continuing education as a ne\s source of 
highly diverse graduate students The obligation to 
relate our work m language and literature more 
effectively to public needs was explored at length. 
We suggest pluralism in graduate programs for the 
master's as well as doctor's degree. And we 
recommend to graduate departments that they 
embark on serious self-examination of their pro- 
grams, research resources, and future goals, 

George Hendnck, Chairman 
Richard Green, Recorder 



About Vf)F and VDFL 

I he A'^sociatiun ot Departments of Inghsh, 
representmg more than 1 ,()00 tv^o- and four-year 
college and university departments of l nghsh,-was 
established in \'H^1 Departmental dues are ^ 00 
per acadcmiw year 1 ho Associatjcn of Dep^^rt- 



ments ol I'oreign Languages, representing some 
^>50 departments of foreign lari^uages, was estab- 
hshed in P)69 Departmental dues are S20 00 per 
academic year. Tor turther intormation about the 
assotiations,v write to ADl or ADM,. 62 I ifth 
Avenue^ N'e\v York ( Jty. Nov/ York 1001 1 
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^ RFWARDING EXCKLLKNCK AND PROMISE* 



JUSr TLN years ago, when 1 was finishing my 
stint as dean of a graduate school and giving my 
last annual leport (I'm a little embarrassed to 
remember it now). 1 was urgently telling my 
colleagues that we bjd to expand graduate educa- 
tion throughout the country in all disciplines to 
avoid a chaotic decline in the quality of college 
facult.es Two years later,, with responsibility for a 
con'^mission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion studying trends and tr ng to evaluate devel- 
opments in American higlie education. I published 
several articles that predicted a rather dramatic 
shift to an academic ''buyers' market" starting 
about 1969 or 1970 I lost some of my friends 
among my former decanal colleagues for that 
reversal I remember one wrote me a letter and 
said, •*You have became a grey eminence in higher 
education spoiling the market, subverting graduate 
education and the national interest." 

To tne economist,- the academic labor market is 
intf^restmg to study It is a fascinating institution.; 
and U has a lot of peculiar characteristics On the 
supply Side of the market, it is confusing because 
there's a five to ten year time lag between the 
time people make decisions to go on for the Ph.D. 
and their actual attainment of it.. There's a very 
high degree of specialization and very limited 
substitutability A geologist cannot step in and 
teach the RonianliC poets In addition, scholars are 
less responsive to market inducements than are 
people in many other occupations. 1 would remind 
you that ail during the depression of the 1930*s. 
despite the deteriorating job market,;Ph.D output 
increased 6 ' every year It is also- a peculiar 
market in that the market signals themselves are 
both blurred by time by this jMp between entry 
and exit, and also hy a kind of institutional 
filler the fact that universities very often act as a 
kind of market bufter rather than as a kind of 
tiansniitter 

On the demand side there are other peculiar 
characteristics Sixty percent of graduate school 
output that IS. young men and women with 
Ph D \ finally end up in the academic market- 
place And two4hirds of the others, principally 
supported in research and development, are depen- 
dent upon government funds Tor a decade up 
until 1968 all systems were go, both academic 
employment and government spending on research 
and developrneni encouraged a very rapid expan-- 
sion in graduate education For the last several 
years this has suddenly heen reversed I here is 
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now only slow growth in ihe hiring of new 
teachers and a decline in real terms in the amount 
of research and development suppon from the 
federal government since 1967. 

But the most distinguishing characteristic of 
this market is that our graduate school energies are 
largely reproductive, we are reproducing ourselves. 
The graduate schools are chiefly concerned with 
their own institutional well-being. We develop new 
Ph.D, programs to achieve a balance of offerings 
within the mstitution, very seldom asking about 
what the nation needs or the region needs. We 
thmk prircaniy of the health of the institution. 
And it has become almost a natural law that you 
can't budd a first rate university or a strong 
department except tlncugh growth. 

Frequently, when I've talked on academic labor 
market projections, people have said, "Wei!, since 
you knew this was coming.^ your university must 
have been much better prepared for it than 
others." I've had to confess that it'^ hard to 
convince your own facultj^ or your own depart 
rnent chairmen About two years ago I got all of 
my department heads together and said, "Now. 
here's the emerging crisis. What are we going to do 
about It''"' And they sat there for a while and then 
replied.^ "But it*s not our fault. It's all those nsw 
schools out there. You know, it's Bowling Green 
and Stony Brook and the City University of New 
York that are spoiling the market. Somebody 
ought to do something about it." 

But the most peculiar characteristic of the 
academic labor market is that the production and 
marketing functions are rather separate, to use a 
business analogy If you're RCA and you're pro- 
ducing a bad product and can't market it, or 
you're producing much more than people want, 
then you have to go in and make tough decisions 
(such as RCA did with4ts computer oivision) and 
say,^ "Off with ?ts h«ad " There is a kind of 
feedback that makes ^a business lirm react quickly, > 
almost mstantly,^ to its own mistakes. In the 

♦Revised from an address given at the Symposium on the 
future of Graduate Lducation at Purdue Univeisity,^ 14 
Mardi 1972 Until 1972 D/ Caitlei was Oiancelloi of 
Neu York University 
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aLddemiC niarketpldce that isn't true We, as 
ipstitutions. don't ia'»e the responsibility lor tind- 
ing jobs for the people who go through the 
graduate sthools >Ve may be ver> *>ynin,ithetu\ we 
may help them, we mav write letteri» ot recom- 
mendation, we may nave a placement otfice But 
It has not been considered our responsibility to 
place them And if we turn out too many Ph D 's 
in our Engltsh department,, v/e tell them ''Co and 
cry on the shoulders ot the ^iodern Language 
Association, that's the group that ought to worry 
about it The result is that the academic institu- 
tions tend ':o act very independently of market 
forces,, much more so than almost any other 
institution one can think of in this country 

So I am glad the theme tonight is graduate 
education to the year 2000,. not at 2000,. because 
the hardest task. I believe*, is going to be gett ag 
there In those three decades, the next dozen years 
are going to be the most difficult This is hkely to 
be the time of agonl^lng adjustment ard reapprais- 
al in all o( graduate education We have had 
fsiteen years ot phenomenal growth. P!i D output 
has expanded at a compound rate of about 12'? 
annualiv Starting from a fair'y stable base in the 
P>50s of dhout H,500 doctorates granted each 
year,> we have gotten up to 32,000 for the current 
year We have a present capacity estimated at 
something like 45.000 Ph D \ annually We have a 
planntd capacity, according to several studies for 
the Ute iy70's. of somewhere between 5 5,000 and 
70,000 annually Until the academic .larket- 

place,. principally college teaching, had always ab- 
sorbed at least 5 Or of new Ph.f) s lower in the 
science, and engineering field ,, nigher in the hu- 
manities. About 60'; finally ended up in colleges 
and universities, although some by a more cir- 
" cuitous route through post-doc*oral employment 
and other types of non-te?ciiUig jobs This year, 
only about 40*^ of the Ph.O 's are finding jobs in 
academic' employment,, and many of theni are 
taking positions at somewhat lower levels than 
they had been trained for or had aspired to 

Looking ahead,, if every new college teacher 
hired m :he senior institutions ;n this country had 
the Ph I) V and at least SOW of ail the new junior 
College teachers hired had the doctorate and 
that's a much hig^r goal than we'^e ever asp red 
to in the past tlieii the need tor new college 
professors is predicted at about 15,000 annually 
for the first half of the 1970\, ab -at 10,000 
annually in the second half of the P>70s,. and 
something less than 5,000 annually out to l^>85 
After P^^H)' mployinent may pick up igain largely 
because oi demographic factors. By then we will 
have been through a sharp contrattion of the IS 
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to 21 year old group that is almost the sym- 
metrical counterbalance ol the rapid expansun we 
had in the IS^60*s So in the late 'HO's and "'O's 
theri may be some expansion again,, but the 
continued decline in lertilitv rates is not a .ause 
for optimism. It is obvious, as we look aheau over 
the nex; twenty years, that higher education »s not 
going to be a rr *}ot growth industry as it has Deen 
in the pai't 

We are already at the point where something 
like 60''/^ of high school graduates now enter 
lormal degree r^rograin^ in h'gher education, and 
another 12'r or 13'r go on into post-secondary 
non-degree tMLcation, Thus we'^re already absorb- 
ing nearly three-fourths of the High school giadu- 
ates in this countrv Rising college entrance rates 
will not contribute signficantly to enrollment 
expansion in - the tuiure. In terms of the next 
lilteen years, therefore, I think it's g^^oing to be 
tairly dea that we will have excess d^pacity in 
most of our graduate schools somewhe^re in thf* 
range of 25',^ to 50'/. The big problem I would 
like to emphasize is not really today, most of 
today's problems are the result of the immediate 
impact of recession and some adjustment: because 
of difficulties m federal and state budgets. Th: big 
problem is at least five years ahead, and the 
critical time is gomg to be the early l^)80*s 

This situation poses several problems for us 
both nationally and institutionally. On a nation- 
wide basLS we have to ask how we can shrink the 
graduate establishment in some orderly fashion 
without just following a Malthusian solution starv- 
ing off- the children and undernourishmg the 
mothers, if this is the parallel to gradv^ate students 
and institutions. Someb'^w we must manage to 
strtbilize the support m^ii^'.^r education for strong 
educational programs rather than having legisla 
tures or congiesses that impose across-the-board 
cuts on every institution ! think we have to ask 
ourselves whether there is any way we can cut 
back to having only 75 to 100 major n? Monal 
graduate schools, perhaps federally supported, 
rather than the 250 to ^00 Ph D -granting institu: 
tions that we now have 

We will also have the problem in some fields of 
how to prevent ?n overreact ion Right now nian^ 
people are worried abou* the case of physics, 
which v;as perliaps hardest hit by the drop in 
external support and demand for new positions 
C urrent enrollment patterns suggest th't Ph u.'s in 
^liyMcs will drop from about 1,600 today to only 
SOO live years from now I his raises the qu**sti(^n 
of whether one needs as many physics depart- 
ments as we now have or whether we're gc>.ng to 
have substantial excess capacity m each one. I here 
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those pariiciiidriv Rithard \ rceman at ( hica 
go, who argue that th*s is the vay the markJt 
wo.ks and thai we have to e\ptrct it io work that 
way If we're going to get apnn^pria.e market 
adjUbtments,< we have to he wilhng to avoid 
':ntc«-t'*ring with it by andiu r.^t-ntives and subsi- 
dies Ireeman has ottered fairly convincing theMs 
, many educators and legislators have accepted 
gi.cn about ^^iv^-year time lags, :he market really 
works very well in making these aujustments 
Marktt adjustruents art terribly painful,, however,- 
for the individuals v^ho unexpectedly tind they're 
in a surplus situati )n And, as we're now tindm^, 
out,, it terribly paintul on the academic institu- 
tions tht niseives 

Within publk systems as well as within private 
ins»'tiuions the hardest economic" adjustments right 
'.ow are resulting from fluctuations in external 
support I he most critical foblems for the future,, 
however,, are like'^ to be m the hurranities an.i 
social sciences *vhich reiy so heavily up."! college 
te I' \ > as their major employment source 

Institutionally, 1 think we will have to ifo a lot 
of things We will have to reas;ess retirement and 
tenure policies II we don't do that, we'r« going to 
find that we have institutions that arc losing their 
vigor Between now and l^^O the average age of 
college proiessors may rise by almost ten years 
There is going to be very little new net hiring in 
college teaching unles^ there is a surprising amount 
of rotation through the ranks much more so than 
we've had in the past If we re going to reduce 
retirement ages and change tenure policies, this in 
turn IS going to add a lot of pressure for faculty 
unionization which mzy end up in even less 
tlexible piTM^nnel noi -io. within academic institu- 
tions This IS going to create, ditficult internal 
^■•resses and strains, alretjdy evident in some univer- 
sities 

I think we're also going to have to reassess the 
LXlent of our commitment to graduate programs 
2n'^ ask our^elves much irore seriously whether we 
can be all things ?o all people with such limited 
resources, or whether many of us should discon- 
tinue programs (^r not initiate new programs m 
area where we have planned to expand I think 
wt**re going to come under 'ncreasing pressure, 
especially in the state systems. r much greater 
rationalization of our programs, miiLii greater 
cooperation among institutions, and much greater 



pressure tor broader training with less emphasis 
upon the narrow specialties withm disciplines. At a 
very interesting conference at MIT about a year 
ago attended by many of the graduate students 
there,^ the common».cry was, "For God's sake, 
don't make us so overspecialued. We come out 
prepared for one little phase of nuclear engineering 
and if there's not a job there,, we are in a very 
difficult position So there is increasing pressure 
from students, mUvh of it constructive, to broaden 
the kind of trtming ihey get. 

1 would guess that twenty-five years from now, 
atter we've gone through this trauma, we're going 
to have fewer universities granting the Ph D 
dciiree than today,, although many more perhaps 
granting the master's. I think we're going to be 
somewhat more successtul in breaking down th^ 
boundaries between disciplines. I think there's 
going to be a tendency for graduate education ro 
take a leaf out of medical education and to 
develop a kind of two-stage training period -a 
compressed formal degree program and a some-^ 
what expanded post-classroom period much hke 
the internship and residency period in medicine 
This could represent a kind of liberalizing of 
graduate education It seems rather ironic' that we 
train teachers in the liberal arts in the most 
fractured, illiberal education*, environment we 
ever could have devised 

The fmancmg of graduate education.. I'm sure,^ 
IS going to be much more heavily dependent upon 
federal funding, with all of the ri:,ks and yet ali of 
the opportunities that may raise. Student support 
IS likely to be based more upon need than just 
talent vu\ merit And I think it's fairly evident 
that we have to t reak down many of the barriers 
of the past,, many of them unconscious,; some of 
them Conscious, that have kept the numbers in 
minority groups, whether by sex or by race, very 
underrepresented in many of our professions 

If we're going to survive as vigorous institu- 
jions,. we will have to find a way of rewarding 
excellence and promise and be somewhat more 
ruthless than wc have been m the past m our 
willingness to weed out mediocrity within our 
instJtutK)ns Neither the taxpayer nor the student 
IS going to put up with some of the built-in 
inflexibilities th.jt we have develop<nl in higher 
ej'jcation 
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ON THK FUTURE OF GRADUA' F FDUCATION* 



THIS DISCUSSION of *he .ture of graduate 
education will concentrate on two iireas of devel-^ 
opment first, the need for a broader base in 
American high-r education that can provide ways 
and means for an adult liberal education going 
beyond the four-year college program; and,^ 
second,^ the need within presently structured aca- 
demic channels to respond to what I am assuming 
will be an increased demand for intensive and 
highly specialized pi :>fessional training of all kinds 
In other words, what I am looking toward are 
gradvte programs involvmg breadth so broad as to 
expand well beyond the perimeters of the universi- 
ty caiTipus, and depth so deep,^ if you will; that 
they .continue to enrich our society not only with 
presently undreamed ot tools but with the wisdom 
that must necessarily accompany the use of any 
tool 

Turning first to the broader necessities. I think 
we must begin by recognizing that the two-year 
colleges are in many subtle ways already having 
and wU! continue to have a significant effect on 
graduate education There are at present more 
than one thousand two-year colleges in this coun- 
try reprt^senting close to W/f of; all American 
institutions of higher education, and these schools 
presently enroll some two an<^ one-half million 
students, more than one-quarter of the total 
college population. The growth, as we all know, 
has Ken phenomenal, an mcre-^se in two-year 
college enrollments between 19(>6 and 1970 of 
some 64% as compared tw a relatively modest 24% 
increase at four-year institutions over the same 
period. We have not, I believe, even begun to 
measure the impact these two-year colleges will 
have on the American scene now that our inalien-- 
abl? r»/hts include life, liberty,; the pursuit of 
happiness, and two years t ihe local junior 
college. And what is fascm.Uiag about all of this is 
not sc much the question of financing, although 
that too L-* an intriguing probbm, but thd^ question 
of how high is up m higher education. 

If the B A degree, or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof, is replacing the uigh school diploma as 
one's ticket to a pla^e in the sun, then what in 
turn happens to tfhr master's de,^ree or to the 
doctorate or to post-d^oral ^^ducation'^ We ap- 
pear to be involved in an inflationary cynle of 
degree programs, and nt^ B.A,, which many 
parents considered to be^n impossible d^eam,^ is 
now very much a reahty for large segments of^tfie 
population. At present I see no serious prospect of 
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America s movmg to universal, compulsory college 
education which, as my fellow panelist. Allan 
Cartter, has shrewdly observed, is a very different 
concept from that of universal access to post- 
secondary education or i equal opportunity to 
a college education wjfh certain merits or 
strengths. But whatever happens to those 2Vi or 
4V2 or 8!4 million students who have at least been 
exposed^^ to something called higher education, 
with or without a B.A. degree, there is no doubt 
in my mind that their appetues will have been 
whetted, A little learning may or may not be a 
dangerous thing, but I am ready and willing to 
take my chances j«st as long as the academic 
community is ready and willing ta provide the 
means for continuing to satisfy that appetite, both 
inside and outside of the college campus. 

The idea of a non-objective master*s degree, 
much less a doctorate,, is very much out of 
fashion. Increasingly, I find that graduate admis- 
sions are b^d_pn pragmatic cnteria that evaluate 
the candidate not only in terms of chances for 
academic success but also of potential professional 
employment. And surely m 1972 one can sympa- 
thize with graduate departments wl.'ich, abeady 
faced with a large number of degree candidates in 
danger of being undei- or even unemployed, are 
reluctant to expand admissions, even if they had 
tnc **.jnding for such expansion, which most,, of 
course ,^ do not. As a department chairman, I 
turned away potentially qualified candidates ffom 
admission to the PhD. program. Not so much 
because there was no looir for them, but because 
I was painfully aware that so many already 
qualified Ph,D, candidates are playing musical 
chairs, and that when the music stops, far too 
man. are being left unseated. Indeed, in my own 
depart'^ent I also argued against continuing our 
traditional M.A program as a sort of a one year 
extension on the B A degree,; a program full of 
classes and papers bat signifying next to nothing 
on the job market, I think that my actiors in this 
time and* in this place are defensible, Bu.^ I am 
now arguing that during the next tlv'ty years 

*Rcvj«»d from an address the Symposium on the 

l uture of Graduate Education at Purdue I'niverMty, 14 
March 1972. 
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graduate departments are gi)rng to iijvc to recon- 
sider such programs and begin to devek)p liberal 
art*) post-graduate opportunities tor the student 
who js not professionaliy oriented but who simply 
wants, at any time in his or her lite, to profit 
from the intellectual ngcr and the intellectual 
chmate of formalized higher education. And 1 
trui>t that It goes without saying that intellectual 
rigor IS underscored,- for we cannot afford, literally 
or figuratively, id sacrifice high standards in 
offering such progratns 

Such programs wov'ld not. however^ meet the 
needs of most post-^-aJuate or,> let us say, post-* 
vollege Amencans For life fortunately has a way 
of intervening, and riiost people,^ after a period of 
time engaged in classroom studies, do find jobs, 
raise families, grow their swimmin'g pools How 
then can higher education respond to the leisure-- 
time educational needs of this segment of society'^ 
Presumably by oftering something on the far side 
of an adult Sesame Street' Here 1 think is one of 
graduate education's greatest challenges to find an 
effective way of meeting that portion of the 
so-called educational periphery (currently' esti- 
mated at being in excess of 60 million and 
growing rapidly) that is qualified for arivJ anxious 
for graduate education without enter ng graduate 
school The tools.> I think,, .iie at our disposal, and 
by this 1 mean that the means for mass communi* 
cation are already adequate,, more than adequate, 
for all normal purposes What we at present do 
with these means strikes » * as be'ng tar less than 
adequate, for with a few notable exceptions, the 
bulk of thai wliicii is presently Available in 
periodicals, magazines, especially on radio and 
television, is ,in insult to the intelligence of an 
alert ten year old 1 am aware of the nature 
and the extent of the problems involved in this 
area ot mass adult post-graduate education, and 1 
am contident ot only one thing that there are no 
easy answers But I do suggest that this area of 
adult post-college, non-classroom education i.s not 
only our greatest challenge for the U>70's and 
i^^SO's, but is also our greatest opportunity and 
even,, I think, our speciai re^r ^nsibility as humj»n- 
ists I think vve ha\e to encourage and nurture the 
chmate v t receptivity but wc also have to be 
prepared to deliver the goods And the product,, 
no matter now it is packaged,> must be genuine 

fhe seconJ area on wh\h 1 \^ nld hke io 
comment very ' ie^'y concerns the traditionjl role 
of graduate education training the profe<?sionai 
through intensive spe.'aluittion In recent years we 
have surely al! read and heard i good deal about 
new degree* prc-grar^^^ which place an tmphasis on 
development of teithing sk'lls f do not intend to 



go into the specific problems of alternate degree 
programs MAt's,, M/UCTS's, DA's, PAT's,, 
CPhils',. MPhii s, HdD's. RiC's, the PhDT -a subject 
I have treated elsewhere under the title '""Alphabet 
Soup' A Few Words of Caution. Nor would i 
deny that we need to employ all of our ingenuity 
and talents «iK discovering new and more effective 
means of training teachers, especially those witl^ 
the skills necessary for handling remedial courses 
in 6pen Admissions programs What . interests me 
here, however,, and what I would like to stress 
because I think it touches on a broader issue, is 
the differentiation in graduate programs m training 
these .specialists and in training this sc-called 
"generahst," a currently fashionable word, at least 
m the humanities, and one which along with Us 
companion ^'interdisciplinary" is frequently trotted 
round as a sort of panacea^ to all our dls. What we 
are talking about, or I think should be talking 
about, IS tfie training of a graduate student who m 
spite of, or in addition to, a specialized scholarly 
or research interest has enough breadth of knowl-' 
edge to be able to connect part to part, parts to 
the whole, and the whole to any of its parts, 
which IS pretty much what Joyce's Stephen Daeda- 
lus' was talking about in insisting on wholeness, 
harmony, and radiance as being essential to the 
creative process. Defined this way, I see the 
generalist as being the most highly trained special- 
ist of all,, an expert, if you will, in the^ general, a 
twentieth-century sort of Renaissance man who is 
capable of doing speciahzed research in* his general 
area,, is aware of and can fully understand the 
work bein^done by his specialist colle4gues, but 
whose fie^ of specialization is in putting it all 
together, in providing the total perspective. This, I 
believe ,^ is potentially our ideal undergraduate 
teacher,, assuming of course that such a person can 
teach or at any rate docs not become nauseous 
upon entering the classroom. And this, I think, is 
the kind of PhJ) specialist we should be working 
ic develop,^ not instead of,, but in addition to our 
present kiVd of specialist. 7his is, m fact, the 
highest degree of all, and if we Wanted to play 
"alphabet soup,'' i would give its recipient an 
extra P in the Ph O or maybe just an asterisk 
would do 

My fear,, however,^ is that we are beginning to 
nuAO in a different direction, and in eliminating 
the rigors of research and scholarship from doctor- 
al programs arc tending to create the antithesis ot 
my ideal Ren.lissar.ce scholar, that is. a dilettante 
whose little lea*-ning looks good only in relnticn lO 
the bumper-stic' er mentality " of so many of our 
high school graduates., a kind of learning which is 
indeed m the long run a dangerous thing I cannot 



i^y how high is up in higher educdtion,^ but I do 
think It should be a good deal higher than it t^nds 
to be at present. All of thi^,, of course, applies also 
to graduate education for the non-academic, the 
specialized generahst who chooses, for whatever 
reason, not to enter the classroom*^ but instead, 
whether in the sciences or the humanities, decides 
to embark upon a career in the wdrld of com- 
merce and industty. For here.. I suspect,, we above 
all need individuals who can play administrative 
leadership roles m which theie can be an etfective. 
responsible drawing together of the strings How 
veiy few of us these days are capable of function- 
ing,, sometimes even of communicating, outside of 
our own spheres of specialization. The accounting 
office ta'ks only to the computer speciairt and 
the computer specialist talks only to God. 



Unavoidably,^ my remarks have b%5en highly 
impressionistic, - i6 perhaps, even sotnjf what idcahs- 
tic. The reality of the moment is, of cburse, a very 
different matter the absurdly small percentage ^f 
nfinority students enrolled in graduate programs, 
the unemployment statistics among quahfied 
M.A.'s and Ph.D.^, the financial dehcits plaguing 
sc' very many universities - We must as a nation 
weigh our priorities with great care,; and 1 can only 
hope th..,. as we^ontinue to do so in the coming 
Jgcades, we will increasingly recc^nize the^ighes, 
realms of higher education to be our greatest 
national resource, one wluch we cannot afford not 
to support at whatever the cost 

^ College English (Jariuar>' 1973) 
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